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PREFACE 


This little book is both a labor of love and a research inves- 
tigation in a field of current interest to American business. My 
personal association with Buchanan, Michigan, and my _ac- 
quaintance with the Clark Equipment Company spans most of 
the company’s history in Buchanan. My professional interest in 
the relationship of business to American society, of which 
corporate community relations is an important part, grew out 
of studies of history, political science, and economics at the 
University of Michigan as an undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dent from 1928 to 1937. 

| freely confess my affection both for the community of 
Buchanan and for the Clark Equipment Company, which has 
been so much a part of the community for the past seven de- 
cades. My maternal grandfather was a merchant, who moved to 
Buchanan in the early 1890’s to operate.a~general store on 
Front Street. He was active in the affairs of the village and a_ 
subscriber to the Factory Fund, promoted by the Business 
Men’s Association, which brought the George R. Rich Manufac- 
turing Company, the lineal ancestor of the Clark Equipment 
Company, to Buchanan in 1904. Members of both sides of my 
family still reside in the Buchanan area. Thus, family roots lie 
deep in the history of both Clark and Buchanan. 

Much of my boyhood was spent in Buchanan, visiting rela- 
tives in the summers and living in the community while attend- 
ing junior high and high school. During these years | came to 
know all of the principal executives of the company who 
directed its activities from its beginnings in Buchanan through 
World War II, as well as their families. Many of my schoolmates 
and high school friends went to work at Clark after graduation 
and remained with the Company. Through all of these contacts 
| was able to keep in touch over the years with what was hap- 
pening in the company and community. 

Given this prolonged personal association, much of the 
material on which | have drawn has necessarily come from 


people in Buchanan. Their views are admittedly partial and sub- 
jective, but collectively they represent perhaps the best primary 
source of data for a study of this kind. 

Equally important as a prime source of information con- 
cerning the company and the community was what appeared 
each week in the local newspaper, the Berrien County Record, 
now in its 109th year of publication. Fortunately, the files of 
the newspaper were complete and available for the entire 
period, except from the years from 1907 to 1926. Even for 
these years scattered issues were found in the Regional Histori- 
cal Collections of the library at Western Michigan University in 
Kalamazoo. To some extent this gap in the Record files was also 
bridged by lengthy histories of the company which were pub- 
lished in two special business supplements to the paper in the 
late 1920's, and by a series of informative articles, ‘‘With the 
Medal Men at Clark,’”’ written in 1939-40 by Walter C. Hawes, 
editor of the Record, who had access to the missing issues. 
Another source of original information on the 1907-26 period 
was material from company sources contained in a company 
history now in preparation. Thus it was possible to put together 
from published and unpublished sources a remarkably clear 
picture of Clark and Buchanan living together for more than 70 
years. 

In a project of this kind one must acknowledge his debt to 
many people. | am most indebted to my Buchanan neighbor, 
Walter Schirmer, now Chairman of the Board, who shares my 
affection for Clark and Buchanan. Together we conceived this 
historical study of the interaction of company and community. 
He encouraged me to undertake the study, and was more 
patient with me than | was with myself when | tried to meet 
self-imposed deadlines. He meticulously read the manuscript in 
several drafts and made suggestions for its improvement which 
were most helpful. 

| owe a special debt to Mary Skidmore, Mary Lister and 
Bonnie Rowe in the company’s executive offices. They typed 
all of the manuscript from my handwritten draft, and all of the 
revisions. Throughout the 15 months that the study was in 
preparation they always made me feel that what | was doing 


was interesting and important — no small boon to a writer often 
afflicted with self-doubts. 

From the outset my wife was most supportive. She under- 
stood better than | that the project meant no vacations in the 
summers of 1975 and 1976 when we were in residence at our 
home on the St. Joe River just outside of Buchanan. She had to 
tolerate a husband who was preoccupied, and at times discour- 
aged and frustrated by the task he had undertaken. She read all 
of the manuscript several times and was both an honest critic 
and invaluable proofreader. 

Wayne Mann, director of the University Archives and 
Regional Historical Collections at Western Michigan University, 
saw to it that copies of the Record were made available to me in 
the process of microfilming so that my research could proceed 
without interruption. He was also ready at all times to supply 
me with supplementary material which came to his attention, 
and to answer my questions about local history from his very 
considerable knowledge of Buchanan and Southwestern 
Michigan. aie 

Don Nichols, editor and publisher of the Record, was most’ 
cooperative in lending me the files of the Record that were in 
his office and had not yet been microfilmed at Western 
Michigan. His assistance considerably expedited my research 
and made it much more pleasurable. 

Finally, of course, | am greatly indebted to the scores of 
Buchanan residents with whom | talked about the company and 
the community. They gave literally of their time, answering my 
inquiries frankly and patiently. Without their insights this study 
could not have been completed in its present form. 

Like every researcher, | can only hope there are no errors of 
fact in what | have written, but responsibility for them is 
wholly mine. If from this historical case study of corporate 
community relations comes a better understanding of the com- 
munity role of American business and what companies and 
communities can do to meet their responsibilities to each other, 
the objectives of the study will have been served. 


Buchanan, Michigan Robert W. French 
August 23, 1976 


FOREWORD 


In recent years much has been made of the social responsi- 
bility of business. Voices of authority, both inside and outside 
business, have urged that American business, particularly large 
_ corporations, have an overriding responsibility to society which 
they are not fully discharging. Dissent from this view has been 
minimal. But just what these responsibilities are, and how they 
should be exercised, have remained vague and undefined. 

Business by definition is a social institution. It is the chosen 
instrument that society has evolved to provide for the satisfac- 
tion of its material wants. By its very nature business, in its best 
sense, is vested with social responsibility. 

However, the problem remains. How does business meet its 
responsibilities to the various groups with which it must inter- 
face in a pluralistic society — to the community in which it 
operates; to labor, government, customers, suppliers, and stock- 
holders? And by the same token, how do these groups interact © 
with business? 

Social responsibility, like charity, begins at home. It begins 
in the community in which the company operates, in the city 
where its executives and its employees live, where their children 
go to school, where they pay taxes, support churches, and par- 
ticipate in community activities. 

But it is not easy to determine where a company’s responsi- 
bility to a community ends, especially if it is a conglomerate, 
multinational corporation which operates in many communi- 
ties. Clearly the responsibility of business to a community does 
have limits because business is not the only institution in the 
community that provides for the community’s needs and wants. 
At some point between where its social responsibility begins 
and ends, every company must determine for itself what its 
relation to the community will be. 

An historical examination of the interaction of a com- 
munity and a company offers a particularly fruitful field for 
study, research, and action. Here in microcosm are many of the 


forces which play upon the company and community, both 
external and internal, and all the problems which each must 
resolve in its relations to the other. If these relations extend 
over a long period of years, their examination provides an excit- 
ing, relevant chapter in the history of American business. 

The Clark Equipment Company and the little city of 
Buchanan present a unique opportunity for such an examina- 
tion. The company has grown from a tiny enterprise to a multi- 
national business. Buchanan has changed, almost imperceptibly, 
from a small Midwestern village in a farming area to a small city 
in a major industrial belt stretching from New York to Chicago. 
Both company and community have developed in a country 
which has become in the course of their parallel histories the 
world’s major economic and political power. How Clark and 
Buchanan have lived with each other for the past 70 years is a 
fascinating story. 

But the relations of Clark to Buchanan over seven decades 
have larger implications. Change in social institutions is difficult 
to assess, comparative changes even more difficult. Who can say 
that the changes in the company have been more profound than 
changes in the community? But on the surface the changes that 
have taken place in Clark appear to have been greater. Certainly 
they have taken place more rapidly. Therein lies much of the 
problem of their present relationship. 

The comparatively rapid changes and growth in the com- 
pany alongside the comparatively slow changes and growth in 
the community have led to an estrangement of company and 
community, or at least a deterioration in their relations to each 
other. It has fostered mutual misgivings and feelings of indiffer- 
ence, intolerance, and resentment on the part of both company 
and community, many of which have little basis in fact. 

The present situation poses for both company and com- 
munity the question of what, if anything, can be done about 
these attitudes. At present neither company nor community is 
completely happy about them or with each other. 

Both company and community recognize that the clock 
cannot be turned back to an earlier day when Clark’s operations 
were confined to Buchanan. Then its products were restricted 


to a few items that were largely marketed in a 200-mile radius 
from the plant gates and entirely in the United States. Cus- 
tomers were relatively few. All of the company’s managerial 
personnel and most of its employees lived in Buchanan. Stock 
in the company was closely held. All of the necessary financing 
could be obtained locally or in Chicago. Most of the materials 
needed for production were close at hand. 

At the turn of the century when the company came to 
Buchanan, the community was also vastly and irretrievably dif- 
ferent from what it is today. Then its population was relatively 
homogenous. Its values were established and accepted. The 
community lived very largely to itself. It provided most of its 
own entertainment and diversions. The location of leadership in 
community affairs, as well as its leaders, were known through- 
out the community. Bosses knew workers and workers knew 
bosses and where and how they lived. The roles of institutions 
such as government, church, and school were relatively simple 
and generally understood. It is no more possible for the com- 
munity than for the company to go back to what it was. 

Yet Clark and Buchanan must somehow learn and meet 
their responsibilities to each other in this vastly more complex, 
pluralistic society of which they are now a part. Perhaps a first 
step in that direction is a careful examination of how the 
present situation slowly evolved over time and the principal 
areas of present interface between company and community. 
Then it may be possible to discern more clearly the objectives, 
policies, and mechanisms that need to be developed by both 
Clark and Buchanan to improve their relations to each other. 

What has happened to Clark and Buchanan over the past 70 
years is not essentially different from what has happened to 
other American businesses in relation to the communities in 
which they operate. Businesses in the United States have grown 
larger and more complex. Communities have also grown and 
changed, but usually at a slower pace. One of the results has 
been a separation of companies and communities, an alienation 
that is inconsistent with a viable free society. If this is the 
problem, the search for a solution is important. 
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PART ONE 
Background 


The Clark Equipment Company has always been head- 
quartered in the little community of Buchanan, Michigan, on 
the St. Joseph (Joe) River in the extreme southwestern corner 
of the Lower Peninsula. Buchanan is 13 miles north of South 
Bend, Indiana, and about 12 miles southeast of Warren Dunes 
on Lake Michigan. The nearest city is Niles, Michigan, five miles 
east, which was the headquarters of the Tyler Refrigeration 
Company, acquired by Clark in 1963. Buchanan is 10 miles 
south of Berrien Springs, where Clark had a small plant from 
1920 to 1949. Other company installations that figure signifi- 
cantly in the history of Clark’s relations to Buchanan are at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, 95 miles east (after 1921), at Jackson, 
Michigan, 114 miles east (after 1929), at. Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, 25 miles north (after 1953), at Chicago, IIHinois, 87° 
miles west (after 1957), and at Michigan City, Indiana, 30 miles 
west (after 1958). 

The years from 1900 to 1913 prior to the outbreak of 
World War | in Europe set the stage for the formation of the 
Clark Equipment Company and its appearance in Buchanan. In 
December, 1902, the George R. Rich Manufacturing Company 
was organized in Chicago, IIlinois, to manufacture a boring bar. 
It continued in business there until November, 1904, when the 
company moved to Buchanan. Three years later (1907) the 
Rich company was dissolved and reorganized as the Celfor Tool 
Company with headquarters in Buchanan. A second corpora- 
tion, the Buchanan Electric Steel Company, was organized by 
the Celfor Tool Company in the fall of 1910, also with head- 
quarters in Buchanan. Seven years later (1917) the Celfor Tool 
Company and the Buchanan Electric Steel Company were 
merged to form the Clark Equipment Company. 


The United States (1900-13) 


The years leading to World War | when the George R. Rich 
Manufacturing Company was organized in Chicago and moved 
to Buchanan, were years of change and growth for the United 
States. Few of the changes had any immediate or direct effect 
on the tiny company or the little village of Buchanan, but all of 
them would significantly affect the future of both. 

It was in this period that American business, which from the 
nation’s founding had been largely free of government control, 
began to feel the power of the Federal government in new and 
different ways. With the coming of Theodore Roosevelt to the 
presidency following the assassination of William McKinley in 
1901, there was a new attitude in the White House toward 
business. Although Roosevelt was not opposed to big business, 
he was a progressive and a reformer at heart. He moved first to 
break up the trusts, utilizing the moribund Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act passed in 1896. Under his leadership Congress tightened its 
control of the nation’s railroads and legislated federal action in 
irrigation, conservation, and consumer protection. On the eve of 
World War | in the administration of Woodrow Wilson, a federal 
banking system was created, and the high tariffs that had pro- 
tected American business since the Civil War were drastically 
reduced. 

In the years before World War | the United States likewise 
began to test its strength in international affairs. This too was 
soon to have its impact on American business, the Clark Equip- 
ment Company, and Buchanan. Following a U.S. victory in the 
Spanish-American War (1898), Roosevelt ordered military inter- 
ventions in Panama in 1903 and the Dominican Republic in 
1905. Wilson also sent U.S. marines into Vera Cruz in 1914 and 
American soldiers across the Mexican border in 1916 to attempt 
the capture or killing of Francisco (Pancho) Villa. The United 
States had begun to act like a world power. 

The years between 1900 and 1914 were good years for the 
American economy. Population continued to grow at a rate of 
more than 20% each decade, just as it had throughout the nine- 
teenth century. From 1900 to 1914 about 900,000 immigrants 
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entered the country each year to swell the natural increase in 
population. 

In these years manufacturing employment reached ‘‘a 
plateau of maturity”’ at approximately 20% of the labor force. 
Business was generally good. The upswing in business activity 
was broken only by a short depression which began late in 
1907, following the Panic of that year, and extended through 
_most of 1908. A major recession started early in 1913 and 

lasted through 1914, but it was quickly rubbed out by the 
boom of World War |. 

Farmers were also prosperous in the pre-World War | period. 
Farm output and farm income were high. But agriculture like 
business was changing. The shift from small farms serving local 
markets to commercial agriculture was well underway. After 
1914 the small independent farmer characteristic of the 
Buchanan area would be less and less important. 

It was in this climate of change and growth that the prede- 
cessors to the Clark Equipment Company — the George R. Rich 
Manufacturing Company, the Celfor Tool Company, and the 
Buchanan Electric Steel Company — were formed. And it was in * 
this environment that they began to do business in Buchanan. 


Buchanan at the Turn of the Century 


The community to which the George R. Rich Manufac- 
turing Company moved in November, 1904, was a small Mid- 
western village, largely unaffected by what was happening in the 
outside world. In politics it was staunchly Republican and con- 
servative. Farmers and villagers alike were isolationists. When it 
came to world affairs what went on outside the country was 
briefly reported on the front page of the weekly paper, but no 
one in the community was really concerned beyond casual read- 
ing and conversation. 

Along with the country, the community enjoyed the farm 
prosperity which preceded World War |, but it did not partici- 
pate in the general prosperity of American industry simply 
because it had virtually no industry. Except for the Buchanan 


Cabinet Company, the once thriving wagon and furniture 
factories in the village were all gone by 1900. They had either 
burned, gone bankrupt, or moved to other places. Buildings 
they had occupied were empty. In addition to the cabinet 
works, Buchanan had only the Lee and Porter Axle Company 
and the Zinc Collar Pad Company. At their peak, the combined 
employment of these three firms was less than 200. 

Nor did Buchanan share in the nation’s growth in popula- 
tion in the late nineteenth and early years of the twentieth 
century. Its population was as stable as its politics. In 1900 the 
population was 1,700, just what it was 30 years earlier (1870) 
when the village was first listed apart from Buchanan Township 
in the federal census. As late as 1910 Buchanan’s population 
was only a little more than 1,800. 

The character of the population had also changed little from 
what it was when the village was organized in 1858. The waves 
of immigration from Europe and Asia did not reach Buchanan. 
Only two or three blacks had come North after the Civil War 
and remained. 

Buchanan and the Buchanan area were largely settled in the 
1850’s and 1860's after the Michigan Central Railroad was put 
through from Detroit to Chicago. Most of the settlers were 
farmers. There were only a few small businessmen and trades- 
men among them. Almost all of them — farmers, businessmen, 
and tradesmen — had moved west from New England through 
western New York and Ohio. They were part of the so-called 
Puritan migration in American history. Their ancestors had 
come to the New World in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. They were predominantly white, Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tants. They brought their values and their institutions with 
them. They had little personal contact with industry, other than 
small establishments closely related to the resources or needs of 
the rural communities in which they had lived. 

Residents of Buchanan were scarcely conscious of the tech- 
nological changes taking place in American society because such 
changes came slowly in their own occupations. They accepted 
improvements in the quality of materials, manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and products. They had nothing to do with making these 
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improvements, such as those associated with the production of 
steel or the completely automatic operation of cutting tools. 
These were things they would have to learn when industry 
returned to the community. 

Although in many respects outside the main currents of 
national life and world affairs, Buchanan was not oblivious to 
the need for new industry, if it were to survive and prosper. 
Indeed the search for new industry was one of the principal 
concerns of the leaders of the village at the turn of the century. 
During the last decade of the nineteenth century they had seen 
their little factories disappear one by one. From the standpoint 
of business the town was right back where it was 30 or 40 years 
earlier. The village had even gone to the lengths of bonding 
itself in 1893 for $50,000 — a sizable sum for a small commun- 
ity — to help finance construction by the Buchanan Electric 
Power Company of a dam and an electric plant on the St. Joe 
River, primarily to attract industry. However, the promise of 
new industry that promoters and village hoped would follow 
the opening of the electric plant in 1894 had not been realized. 
The Lee and Porter Axle Company had come, but other com- » 
panies, lured by cheap power, had come and gone. Clearly 
something had to be done if Buchanan was not to become a 
nice, quiet, little old town for retired farmers, a reputation it 
was rapidly acquiring. 

In April, 1900, the Buchanan Commercial Club was reorgan- 
ized as the Buchanan Improvement Association. The major pur- 
pose of the Association was to secure new industry. Although 
only 25 attended the organization meeting in April, 100 
enthusiastic businessmen and citizens showed up in May for a 
mass meeting. At this second meeting it was reported that 
numerous letters had been received in response to the village’s 
advertisements for new industries. These it was agreed should be 
systematically followed up. In October, a Chicago group came 
to look over the empty building formerly occupied by the 
Rough Wagon Works. A proposal was expected in 10 days, but 
nothing came of it. It was one of many disappointments. 

Hopes were raised early in 1902 for securing an automobile 
manufacturing company. At the same time the Lee and Porter 


company was considering entering the automotive field through 
the production of gears. The company had already submitted an 
estimate to one manufacturer. Why should it not produce gears 
for an automobile manufacturing company located in Buchan- 
an? But again nothing came of this prospect. 

During 1902 several other industrial prospects were 
reported in the local press without identification. One was a 
Chicago firm interested in buying the old Rough Wagon Works 
and the building formerly occupied by the Hatch Cutlery Com- 
pany. The Wiles Star reported Buchanan offered free power to 
the firm. This prospect also did not materialize. 

In 1903 more prospects were reported. The Berrien County 
Record announced in July that a contract had been signed with 
a Chicago firm to move to Buchanan; Buchanan was to pay a 
portion of the moving expenses and a fund was being raised for 
that purpose. The article carried a list of 68 names of those who 
had subscribed and paid their subscriptions to the fund. It read 
like a Who’s Who of Buchanan. Still there were no immediate 
results. 

In 1904 all of the community’s frustrating efforts to get 
new industries the preceding four years finally paid off, 
although it was by no means clear for several more years that 
the town had secured an industry that would remain in 
Buchanan and survive. Two new industries were announced: 
one was the long coveted automobile factory, the Michigan 
Motor and Machine Company, which was to take over the old 
wagon works building; the other company, presumably to 
occupy Hatch Cutlery Company premises on Dewey Avenue, 
was not identified. It was the George R. Rich Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago. 

To secure these two enterprises, the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion went once again to the community for money. A Buchanan 
Development Association was set up to raise the necessary 
funds. Shares in the Association were sold for $10.00. The list 
of signers for stock in the Association appeared in the Record at 
the time the two new industries were announced. It contained 
52 names, 30 of which appeared as subscribers to the Factory 
Fund in July of the previous year (1903). This time the sub- 
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scribers were to get more than they bargained for. 

There was a rather sharp contrast in the way the community 
received the news of the coming of these two new companies. 
Of course, the town wanted both, but it definitely regarded the 
motor car company as having the greater potential. Although 
there were only two automobiles in Buchanan at the time, the 
industry was considered to have a promising future. Nothing 

_was known about the Rich Manufacturing Company — its 
products, its financing, or its plans. 

It remained for a reporter of the Three Oaks Acorn to judge 
the merits of the Rich company and give some inkling of the 
inducements that brought the firm to Buchanan. In an article 
reprinted in the Record in December, 1904, when the company 
was receiving car after car of machinery by rail from Chicago, 
he wrote, ‘‘The quantity and heft of the machinery being placed 
and doing duty in the (Hatch Cutlery) building gives me the 
impression of the probable stability of the company that comes 
from Chicago at a great expense — this being their first change 
in location — hence the belief that Buchanan has secured a 
substantial business enterprise and one that will be a lasting © 
boon to the village... The company gets free power and rent 
for a season. May the auto factory promise as much for the 
future welfare of our neighbor.” 

To this article the Record editor attached a snide comment, 
“Thanks, brother, we hope there will be no occasion for the 
company to move.” The reader is left to judge whether the 
editor’s reference was to the Rich company or the auto factory! 

In these first years (1900-04) of the new century the elected 
officials and trustees of the Common Council of the Village of 
Buchanan gave consistent support to the community’s efforts to 
obtain new industry, both directly and indirectly. Their support 
is not surprising because most of them were the town’s leading 
businessmen. Sixteen who served in the village government from 
1898 to 1906 were subscribers to the Factory Fund in 1903 or 
to the Buchanan Development Association in 1904. Minutes of 
the Council’s meetings from 1898 to 1906 evidence both inter- 
est and support. However, most of the Council’s official actions 
during these years concerned public improvements that had 


only an indirect bearing on attracting industry to the commun- 
ity. 

Throughout the opening years of the century both the 
Council and the promoters of industry for Buchanan were 
plagued with the problem of how to come to terms with Charles 
A. Chapin, a Chicago millionaire, who in October, 1900, pur- 
chased from the Beckwith Estate, the original dam and power 
plant on the St. Joe River operated by the Buchanan Electric 
Power Company and enlarged them in 1904. Despite the diffi- 
culties with Chapin, the fact remained that Buchanan did have a 
$750,000 power plant and dam at the edge of the village which 
could supply all of the power that the Rich company or any 
other new industrial prospect was likely to need. 

For the times and its size Buchanan was also well served 
with other utilities. 

In 1894 the village dug its own wells and built its first water 
works. Buchanan water was good. Perhaps it was not as good as 
the claim of the caption of a front page Aecord article of 
August, 1902 — “Buchanan Boasts of the Purest and Healthiest 
Water’’ — but it was as good or better than the water in 
Chicago. Once in 1904 the wells were pumped dry, but more 
wells were dug. Water service was quite adequate. 

Buchanan got its first telephones in the 1880's. By the turn 
of the century the village had two telephone exchanges — the 
Michigan State Telephone Company and the Home Telephone 
Company. 

For a small town, Buchanan also had good rail transporta- 
tion. Indeed, it thought of itself as the traffic artery of Berrien 
County. It had two railroads for passengers, freight, and mail. 
The Michigan Central Railroad ran four trains east and three 
trains west that stopped in Buchanan every day. The Milwau- 
kee, Benton Harbor, and Columbus Railroad (later the Pere 
Marquette) also served Buchanan daily with three trains north 
and three trains south. 

Buchanan in the early 1900’s was quite an attractive small 
town. Although the streets were unpaved, they were well 
lighted because the village had negotiated a favorable contract 
with the electric company at the time of the bond issue in 


1893. There were concrete sidewalks downtown and in the resi- 
dential areas. The village even boasted that it had more side- 
walks than any town its size. 

The business district was concentrated in a three-block 
section of Front Street, solidly lined on both sides with stores 
and shops. The industrial buildings were nearby on side streets. 
In this area there were six substantial three-story brick build- 
ings, constructed in the 60’s and 70’s when business was boom- 
ing. They conformed to the rather pleasing architectural style of 
the period in which they were erected. 

The residential sections of Buchanan at the turn of the cen- 
tury were also attractive in their own way. There were a half 
dozen fine brick homes on West Front Street built in the 60's 
and early 70’s by Buchanan merchants before they were ruined 
by the Panic of 1873 and the depression that followed. Inter- 
spersed among these more pretentious dwellings were two-story 
homes built of wood in the styles of the nineteenth century. 
Householders of the early 1900’s took great pride in their 
homes. The town was well provided with churches: Christian, 
United Brethren, Advent Christian, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Evangelical. There were two schools — the Dewey Avenue 
School (elementary) in a residential section near downtown and 
the Union School (elementary and high school) at the south- 
western edge of the residential area. To the visitor of the early 
1900’s Buchanan looked much like a well-kept, small town in 
New England, or western New York, or Ohio. 

Perhaps the most ingratiating aspect of life in Buchanan at 
the turn of the century was its social life. Isolated as it was from 
larger cities, it was long accustomed to providing entertainment 
for itself. The town had a baseball team — the Buchanan Blues 
— of which it was justly proud. It also had a band with a 
40-year tradition for musical entertainment. For those who 
wanted more action there was the roller skating rink, and horse 
racing on the country roads and sometimes on the streets of the 
village. 

Rough’s Opera House was the scene of frequent per- 
formances by musicians, and entertainers from out-of-town, in 
addition to home talent shows. Railroad excursions, boat excur- 


sions on Lake Michigan, and boating on the St. Joe River were 
popular. For those who had neither money nor time for such 
diversions, there were always the leisurely strolls up Days 
Avenue on Sunday afternoons to watch the arrival and depar- 
ture of the 5:19 p.m. train from Chicago. 

Social activities of the several lodges and civic organizations 
added a great deal to the community’s social life. These groups 
either had halls of their own on the third floor of the larger 
downtown buildings, or they rented space. There were also 
organizations with more serious purposes, such as the 30 Club, a 
women’s group established in 1898, and numerous organiza- 
tions related to the churches which sponsored social events. In 
the winter, there were sleighing and ice skating on Hazen Lake 
east of town. In the summer, Buchanan residents and vaca- 
tioners from Chicago, St. Louis, and other Midwestern cities 
went to Clear Lake, three miles west of town, to enjoy water 
sports, carnival attractions, and invitational dances. 

Perhaps the morals of the people of Buchanan at the turn of 
the century were not all they should have been. Indeed the 
editor of the Record said as much in July, 1903, when he was 
checking over the advantages which Buchanan offered to any 
new industrial firm that might be considering establishment in 
the village. ‘“And while we are sorry to admit that all our people 
are not as desirable from a moral standpoint as could be wished, 
one may say, without fear of contradiction that morally it is 
better than many other towns.’ Just 12 months after this 
admission, officials of the George R. Rich Manufacturing Com- 
pany began negotiations to move their little plant from Chicago 
to Buchanan. 


The George R. Rich Manufacturing Company in Chicago 


In December, 1902, the George R. Rich Manufacturing 
Company was incorporated in Chicago by three employees of 
the South Works of the Illinois Steel Company (a part of U.S. 
Steel Company) to manufacture a boring bar with an eccentric 
sleeve invented by George R. Rich, a mechanic. The three men 
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were equal partners. Two of the men, C. H. McCullough, Jr. and 
William A. Field, were executives of the steel company. They 
put up the initial capital of $2,500. Rich’s share in the enter- 
prise was his invention. McCullough was made president of the 
corporation, Field secretary, and Rich superintendent. 

The first step for the new company was to find an inexpen- 
sive, temporary location for its shop. In March, 1903, the com- 
* pany set up business in the basement of the Springer Building at 
171 South Canal Street near the site of the present Union 
Station in Chicago, just across the river from the Loop. At the 
same time the capital stock was increased from $2,500 to 
$25,000. In addition to the boring bar the company produced a 
variety of machine shop specialties on a job basis for Hoover 
and Mason, McCormick Harvester, and other firms. The 
company’s business gradually increased until 40 people were 
employed. Rich and his men continued to experiment with the 
improvement of drills and chucks with some success, although 
sales for their improved products did not pick up quickly. Then 
George Rich designed a flat drill and special chuck which was . 
ideal. for drilling the plates that joined steel rails. The drill was a 
real breakthrough in railroad construction technology because it 
could penetrate hard steel much more rapidly than conventional 
drills. In this new drill the Rich management correctly foresaw a 
glowing future for their little company. 

In September, 1904, the company made several important 
decisions. It decided that the company should get out of the 
miscellaneous machine specialty business and concentrate on 
the production of drills and chucks, primarily for the railroad 
industry. The company’s capital stock was increased to 
$50,000. W. B. Johnson, another long-time employee of the 
Illinois Steel Company, was brought in as general manager. 
Finally, a permanent location had to be found for the shop 
which had already outgrown the basement in the Springer 
Building. 

The management of the Rich company was looking for 
three things in a new location: more physical space with room 
to expand, a good labor market, and a source of cheap electric 
power. Proximity to Chicago was also another factor because of 
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the company’s ties to the steel industry, the railroads, and its 
own corporate headquarters. 

Shortly after the decision was made to look for a new loca- 
tion, Johnson saw an advertisement placed in a Chicago news- 
paper by the Business Men’s Association of Buchanan which 
was avidly seeking new industry for the town. It offered free 
rent and electric power from the Buchanan dam. An answer to 
the advertisement led promptly to a visit to Chicago on behalf 
of the Association by John Morris and Charles F. Pears, two 
Buchanan businessmen. 

After a stop at the office of Funk and Griffin, factory loca- 
tors, Morris and Pears went to the Springer Building to inspect 
the Rich company’s operations and to talk to the management. 
What they saw and heard impressed them. They returned to 
Buchanan with a favorable report. 

After several weeks of negotiations an agreement was 
worked out and signed on November 11, 1904, between the 
Rich Manufacturing Company and the Buchanan Development 
Association. In return for the company’s removal to Buchanan 
and its promise to remain for three years, the Buchanan Devel- 
opment Association agreed to pay $40 a month rent to the 
owners of the building formerly occupied by the Hatch Cutlery 
Company, as long as the Rich company continued in operation, 
but not for more than three years. C. A. Chapin likewise agreed 
to furnish electric power at nominal rates. 

Both parties were pleased with the agreement. The company 
got what it wanted immediately. Furthermore, it expected shop 
costs would be 10% lower in Buchanan because of the longer 
work day and somewhat lower wages. (The average industrial 
worker in Buchanan worked 10 hours a day and received 
$1.75.) 

The town was also pleased with its end of the bargain. A 
canvass of the community by the Buchanan Development Asso- 
ciation to support acquisition of the company, netted $1,100. 
A second new company, in addition to the Michigan Motor and 
Machine Company, had been secured for the community. But 
neither the new company nor the community had any idea how 
much they would come to mean to each other, or how long 
their association was destined to be. 
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PART TWO 
The Changing Scene 


Clark and Buchanan have lived together for more than 70 
. years from the establishment of the George R. Rich Manufac- 
turing Company in the community in November, 1904, down 
to the present. During those seven decades company and com- 
munity have known good times and bad, prosperity and 
depressions. They have experienced periods of economic 
recovery, and they have been jolted by panics and busts. They 
have gone together through two World Wars and two limited 
military conflicts — one in Korea and the other in Viet Nam. 
They have felt rising national tensions in the Cold War with 
Russia, over troubles of the Middle East, and in the emergence 
of the Third World. Both company and community have been 
swept up during these years in accelerating technological and 
social change. 

To these developments of the past 70 years, both Clark and 
Buchanan have been forced to adjust. The company now manu- 
factures a totally different and growing array of products. Most 
of its domestic operations are no longer in Buchanan. Today 
about one-third of its business is done outside the United 
States. The company now has to deal with powerful labor 
unions at home and work in completely different cultures 
~ abroad. What it does is controlled in almost every respect, 
directly or indirectly by governments, federal, state, and local, 
domestic and foreign. 

The changes in the community of Buchanan which have 
taken place during the twentieth century are correspondingly 
great. The town has tripled in size. It is no longer isolated as it 
was at the turn of the century from the main currents of Ameri- 
can life or from world affairs. Many of the residents of 
Buchanan work in Niles, South Bend, Benton Harbor, and other 
places. Many of the things which they buy, including food, are 
purchased out of town. Several thousand people come to work 
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in Buchanan every day, but they maintain their homes outside 
the city or in other communities. Although the movement from 
the small town to the city which reached Buchanan in the first 
decade of the twentieth century may have slowed or even been 
arrested, people in Buchanan no longer provide for their own 
entertainment and diversions, but find them elsewhere. People 
do not belong to the community as they did 70 or 75 years ago. 

Although these changes in Clark and Buchanan, and in their 
relations to each other, comprise an unbroken stream of events, 
they can best be examined by breaking their joint history into 
periods where one or two major developments were pre- 
dominant, and then reviewing in more detail what happened to 
the company and community during these periods. Therefore 
examination of this changing scene will shift successively from 
the Anxious Years when the company and community were 
getting to know each other, to World War I, the Roaring 
Twenties, the Turbulent Thirties, World War II, and the three 
decades that followed. 


Before World War t (1904-13) The Anxious Years 


The arrival of the George R. Rich Manufacturing Company 
in Buchanan in late November, 1904, was not auspicious. 
Machinery had to be loaded on horse drawn drays in Chicago, 
put into freight cars, reloaded on horse drawn drays in Buchan- 
an, and placed in the old Hatch Cutlery factory building. 
Moving operations under the direction of Oscar Frederickson, 
another former employee of Illinois Steel, were hampered by an 
early blizzard that was quite severe. The first mention of the 
Rich company in the local press was a personal item. It stated 
that a Buchanan man had three toes smashed moving machinery 
into the factory. 

The company had to bring most of its first employees from 
Chicago. Altogether some 28 men and their families eventually 
made the move from the big city to the little village. Only a few 
local men were hired from the nearby farms. Most of those who 
were employed locally had previous experience in factories or 
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with the railroads. There was no pool of qualified workers. 
Almost all of the labor in the area with the experience which 
the Rich company required were already working at the Lee 
and Porter Axle Works, or in Niles or South Bend. Many of the 
Chicago men could not find housing immediately for their 
families in Buchanan. They had to stay at Hotel Lee or find 
room and board in the community. But they did move, and the 
“ company was in business in Buchanan by the end of 1904. 

On a Saturday afternoon early in January, 1905, a number 
of shareholders of the Rich company came to Buchanan by 
train to look over the company’s new location. They declared 
themselves “very pleased with the place” before they left on the 
evening train for Chicago. The visiting group included three 
Illinois Steel executives — W. A. Field, general superintendent, 
E. B. Clark, assistant superintendent, and D. R. Mathias, general 
superintendent of the Illinois Steel works in Joliet, Illinois — 
Samuel Hall, general manager of the steel department of the 
International Harvester Company in South Deering, IIlinois, and 
Edwin R. Kent, president of the Edgar Allen Steel Company of . 
Sheffield, England. Kent accompanied the group because it was 
his company which supplied the high grade steel used in the 
Rich drills. 

Not long after their visit the company announced that it 
was shipping 36 large rail mill drill chucks to the Niles Tool 
Works in Hamilton, Ohio, “the largest shipment the company 
had ever made.” At the annual meeting later in January, 1905, 
in Chicago, E. B. Clark was elected a director. 

Shortly after the annual meeting troubles began to develop 
in the little company. Clark made two visits to Buchanan in late 
March, 1905, at the direction of W. A. Field, who had suc- 
ceeded C. H. McCullough as president in February. His mission 
was to investigate conditions in the company and report to the 
directors. Although the firm was a secondary interest to the 
Illinois Steel executives who had invested in the company, they 
had high expectations for the company that were not being 
realized. Clark found sales for the nine months from May, 1904, 
through February, 1905, were about $80,000 — $42,000 in 
machine shop devices, the production of which the company 
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proposed to abandon, and $38,000 in the drills and chucks on 
which the company wanted to concentrate. Furthermore, 
orders were not coming in despite the current strong upswing in 
American business. The company’s largest customer was Illinois 
Steel. Selling costs were high (20%); inventories were heavy; and 
some stock was dead or defective. Expenses which the directors 
expected would be lower in Buchanan were actually higher. 
Overhead costs were also greater. The company was already in 
debt to the Lee Brothers bank in Buchanan for $10,000. 
Altogether it owed $36,200 to the bank and its suppliers against 
$3,340 in receivables. In Clark’s opinion the company needed 
$10,000 immediately for current expenses and another $10,000 
to continue in business. Clark believed the company was grossly 
mismanaged, Johnson incompetent, and Rich ‘‘absurdly 
enthusiastic and recklessly extravagant.” He still maintained 
that Rich was an ingenious, capable mechanic, but as a manager 
he was “‘a good clerk who can handle correspondence well.” 
Furthermore, Rich had not reduced payrolls as instructed by 
the board. Added to Rich’s managerial deficiencies was Clark’s 
suspicion that Rich was negotiating secretly with the company’s 
competitors, a suspicion that later events were soon to confirm. 

Obviously, a thorough house cleaning of the company was 
in order. Expenses had to be reduced. The company began to 
lay off the local workers it had so recently employed. Rumors 
about the company’s troubles were now rife in the community. 
To quiet them, W. B. Johnson explained to the Record that the 
layoffs were due to ‘’a depression in their line’’ and ‘a large 
stock of finished products.’ “‘Within the past week,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘business has greatly improved, and some men were 
called back.” . 

Meanwhile things were going sour for George Rich. His 
efforts to get additional capital from the Lee Brothers bank 
ended disastrously. The bank was at first willing to loan the 
company an additional $5,000 but withdrew its offer in April, 
1905, when Rich came back to them for a loan to a competitor. 
Then Clark learned from Edwin R. Kent that Rich was alleged 
to be soliciting commissions from the company’s suppliers. This 
was clearly the end of the road for Rich. 
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Action now had to be taken to get rid of both Johnson and 
Rich, if the enterprise was not to be taken over by a steel 
company as was rumored. In May, 1905, Johnson was replaced 
by Merton L. Hanlin. Hanlin appeared in some ways to be an 
unlikely choice for the job of general manager. He had always 
wanted to be a comic entertainer, but was dissuaded by the 
father of the girl he wanted to marry, who took a dim view of 
, the prospect of an actor for a son-in-law. Hanlin had no tech- 
nical education. His business experience was limited to employ- 
ment as a secretary at Illinois Steel. His only managerial assign- 
ment had been the reorganization of the company cafeteria. But 
Field and Clark believed he had managerial talent, and if given 
specific detailed instructions, he could help them get the Rich 
company out of its troubles. | 

Hanlin clearly had a flair for dealing with people. This was 
to stand the company in good stead both in the plant and in the 
community. In no respect was he a city slicker. Indeed he was a 
perfect complement to E. B. Clark’s more austere personality. 
To buttress Hanlin in his duties as general manager, Clark 
agreed, when asked by Field in June, 1905, to serve as assistant 
to the president of the Rich company, although he had just 
been advanced to production superintendent at IIlinois Steel. 

Getting rid of George Rich was more of a problem because 
he owned a share of the business and had a contract with the 
company. Clark tried to get Rich to leave the company or take 
a new contract. Rich chose the latter alternative. His salary was 
increased in lieu of compensation in stock, and he was put on 
the road to sell his drills and chucks. It was announced in the 
Record that he had resigned as superintendent and would now 
“act as the company’s sales agent in the east and middle west.” 

By this time Rich’s connection with the enterprise was 
increasingly tenuous, although the local paper continued to 
carry items about his out-of-town trips on company business. 
Finally in October, 1905, it was reported that he had sold his 
entire interest in the company which bore his name and was no 
longer connected with the company in any way. The article 
went on to state that Rich would “take a much needed rest 
before going into any other pursuits.” 
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The remainder of the personal story of George R. Rich in 
Buchanan was not inspiring. Rich did go back into business in 
Buchanan. In November, 1905, just a year after his arrival, he 
established the Broomholder Manufacturing Company in the 
premises vacated earlier in the year by the ill-starred Michigan 
Motor and Machine Company. In spite of the Record’s wishes 
for his success and sometimes weekly reports of his out-of-town 
trips, the Broomholder Manufacturing Company soon folded. 
On May 8, 1906, the Personal Items column carried this terse 
sentence: ‘‘George R. Rich, the broomholder manufacturer, left 
our village last week between two days, leaving numerous debts 
and anxious creditors.” 

With the departures of Johnson and Rich things began to 
look up for the little company. Clark was able to get much 
needed financing from the Hamilton National Bank in Chicago. 
The inventory of steel was reduced as was the long-standing 
indebtedness to the E. R. Kent Company. Sales also improved. 
In November, 1905, the company put on a night shift to fill 
orders and advertised for 15 machinists. ‘“A carload of machine 
work has arrived,”” the Record reported. ‘“The company is 
rapidly coming to the front. Citizens can congratulate them- 
selves on securing so enterprising an establishment and hope 
they will continue to have a still larger increase in business.” A 
month later (December, 1905) the news was still good. The 
company was operating 22 hours a day and had succeeded in 
getting a number of out-of-town mechanics to turn out ‘‘many 
orders.’ Speaking for the community, the Record was pleased 
to note the company’s success and again hoped the company 
would prosper. 

But just when it seemed the Rich company might survive, 
another crisis occurred. On January 16, 1906, a fire broke out 
in the old Hatch Cutlery building and swept the plant. Only the 
valiant efforts of Buchanan's two volunteer fire companies (the 
Hose Company and the Hook and Ladder Company), plus the 
frantic work of General Manager Hanlin, a local minister, and 
others saved the building and perhaps the company. For- 
tunately for the company and the community the wreckage was 
quickly cleaned up. The Rich company was back in operation 
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three days later. However, E. B. Clark, who came over from 
Chicago to inspect the damage done by the fire, now had the 
problem of getting money to rebuild the shop. He succeeded in 
obtaining a loan for this purpose from the National Bank of the 
Republic in Chicago, secured as in the past by the personal 
notes of the principals in the company. 

After the fire came the earthquake in San Francisco in 
_April, 1906. The company’s business was good during the first 
quarter of the year. In February the Record reported that “the 
firm is continually installing new machinery which speaks very 
highly of this enterprising firm.’ In March the company 
received a carload of steel and was ‘‘engaged in making two of 
those six-spindle drill presses weighing 16,000 pounds.’”’ The 
company was working literally night and day. Among the orders 
filled at the time was one for $3,000 worth of drills from a 
good customer in San Francisco. When news of the earthquake 
reached Buchanan, the company had not yet received payment 
for the shipment. As the days went by, it appeared the trans- 
action would be a total loss. However, eight days after the 
earthquake, the check for $3,000 arrived. . 

By this time the company’s business was good enough for it 
to consider getting out of the Hatch Cutlery building and into a 
location in the community where it could expand. However, 
any such move would necessitate reconsideration of the com- 
pany’s three-year agreement with the town which had been 
made in 1904. Opinion in Buchanan concerning the new com- 
pany was somewhat divided. Despite the volume of business the 
little company was doing, employment at the plant was less 
than at either the Buchanan Cabinet Company or the Lee and 
Porter Axle Works. The town did not understand the company 
or what it was producing. 

But the editor of the Record and others in the community 
were worried. In April, 1906, the Record carried an editorial 
captioned “Will Buchanan Lose One of Its Best Factories?” 
After telling how Dayton, Ohio, almost lost the National Cash 
Register Company because of the community's obtuseness, the 
editor scored “the faint mutterings of certain unsatisfied and 
hard-to-please parties who cannot see that it (the retention of 
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the Rich company in Buchanan) could prove of any direct 
benefit to themselves.’” The editor urged them “‘to get in the 
fold.” Although there were differences between the village 
fathers and the company, the businessmen who had worked so 
hard to get new industry brought sufficient pressure on the 
Council to go ahead with a new agreement with the Rich com- 
pany without delay, in order to assure that the company would 
stay in Buchanan and not move to Niles as rumored. 

The new arrangement worked out with the company, like 
the first, was quite simple. The village would buy a five-acre site 
astride McCoy’s creek east of Portage Street north of Front 
Street and west of the Pere Marquette Railroad tracks. The land 
would cost $800. On this site the village would construct, to the 
company’s specifications, a modest factory building for about 
$6,000. The land and building would remain in the ownership 
of the village until the company had paid $20 in wages and 
salaries for each $1 the village had put into the project, or 
approximately $135,000. Village taxes were to be a nominal 
$105 a year. 

This arrangement soon proved to be a good investment. 
Construction of the new factory building was formally begun in 
May. In June, 1906, the company was busily engaged in install- 
ing new machinery. In August the company received a large 
order from the Pullman Car Company, added more drill presses, 
and put on a night shift. In the same month (August) E. B. 
Clark severed his connection with Illinois Steel to take over the 
active management of the Rich company. When the World 
Series was played in October, Hanlin, who was an ardent base- 
ball fan, had the results wired directly to the plant for posting 
on the bulletin boards, an action that was much appreciated by 
the employees. At the end of the year the company followed its 
usual custom of giving its married employees a large turkey and 
its unmarried employees a box of cigars. The company was 
gradually becoming a part of the community. 

The year 1906 was a good year for the Rich company in 
other ways. In a report to the board E. B. Clark expressed his 
satisfaction. He found Hanlin “thoroughly honest, efficient, and 
industrious. He has proved himself to be good at handling labor 
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...” The company was working two shifts. Operations were at 
capacity. There had been some difficulty at times during the 
year in getting enough good mechanics, but it had been sur- 
mounted. Clark was pleased with Oscar Frederickson’s per- 
formance as superintendent following his promotion, and with 
the way the sales organization had developed during the year. 
The financial results were likewise gratifying to the principals. 
During the first 10 months of 1906 the company’s gross profit 
was over $11,000 on sales of about $66,000. After reserving 
funds for sales commissions, the company earned 13.8% on 
sales and 23.3% on its $50,000 capitalization. The prospects for 
the company had never been as bright. 

The following year (1907) brought more good fortune. 
Frederickson had developed a twist drill for deep drilling 
that united a shank of common steel to the alloy drill steel and 
was granted a patent for the drill which he assigned to the 
company. Clark was enthusiastic over the new drill because it 
gave the company a new product, named the Celfor drill, to add 
to its line. On January 1, 1907, the firm’s corporate title was 
changed from the George R. Rich Manufacturing Company to 
the Celfor Tool Company. Capitalization of the new company 
was raised to $75,000 in order to pay off indebtedness, 
purchase new tools, and develop new products. With a new 
plant under construction Clark was certain the company would 
have ample capacity for expansion. 

But the new plant was ready none too soon. In mid-January 
there was another fire at the old Hatch Cutlery building. A belt 
burned, and there was some damage to machinery. Although 
the loss was small ($2,000 to $3,000), the fire pointed up again 
the danger of remaining in the old quarters. 

- Most of 1907 was taken up in trying to operate in two 
locations just to keep up with orders. New machinery had to be 
purchased and installed. For a period machines were operated 
on the concrete floor of the roofless new building. It was mid- 
November before the company was completely out of the 
Hatch Cutlery building and established in its new location. By 
that time the money Panic of 1907 had hit New York and the 
country’s other financial centers. Business fell off. The com- 
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pany was more than solvent, but $4,000 worth of the stock 
owned by Edwin R. Kent had to be repurchased under an agree- 
ment with him, and some of the company’s accounts receivable 
could not be collected. Competition also became more severe. 
Sales for the year remained high ($58,574). Net profits were 
even better ($20,645). But the board wisely decided to forego 
dividends. Clark wanted to develop a new drill with a tapered 
shank and establish a distributor organization. He also wanted 
to continue a new employee bonus plan that had cost the com- 
pany $2,500 during the first year because he felt it built organi- 
zation morale, increased efficiency, and would tie employees 
more closely to the company. 

The financial stringency associated with the Panic of 1907 
did not have much impact on Buchanan. However, it was not 
surprising that people in the community were alarmed for a 
time. But the new Celfor Tool Company continued to operate 
at capacity, as did the Buchanan Cabinet Company and the Lee 
and Porter Axle Works. The editor of the Record probably 
summed up the feelings of the community at the end of a 
November, 1907, article on local business conditions when he 
wrote, “Rejoice for Thanksgiving is coming!”” Celfor Tool was 
now the largest employer in Buchanan. 

Things moved more slowly at Celfor Tool in 1908, although 
the company enjoyed another good year and was able to pay a 
dividend (5%) for the first time. Expansion resumed in 1909. 
By April the company was back to capacity operation. More 
new machinery was installed. More men were employed for a 
second shift. An addition was made to the factory. The steno- 
graphic force was increased. A new office building was planned. 
To enable Hanlin to concentrate on sales and general adminis- 
tration, Frank Habicht was employed as assistant to the presi- 
dent to run the plant and watch costs. To keep pace with this 
growth more working capital was required. This was obtained 
by the sale of $40,000 worth of new stock. 

Sales shot up to $205,844 in 1909. Profits rose to $38,355. 
Payments of bonuses to employees increased to $5,000, twice 
the 1907 total. Dividends continued to be paid each quarter. 
Both company and community again had reason to rejoice at 
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the end of the year. 

The year 1910 marked another giant step forward for the 
enterprise that had come to Buchanan only five years earlier. 
For several years the company’s management had been consid- 
ering ways to enter the European market with its products. 
There were several possibilities — employment of European job- 
bers, a joint venture with European business interests, a branch 
_plant, or a European subsidiary. For different reasons all of 
these alternatives were discarded. On a trip to Europe in 1909 
to establish a factory in Germany, E. B. Clark hit upon the idea 
of producing high grade steel castings by use of an electric 
furnace when he saw what was being done with this process in 
several places in Europe. At that time there were at least four 
electric furnaces in the United States, but none of them pro- 
duced steel castings. Here was an opportunity for a new ven- 
ture. 

Upon his return from Europe Clark proposed to the board 
of Celfor Tool that a new corporation be set up in Buchanan to 
manufacture steel by the electric furnace process. He cited — 
many reasons for a Buchanan location — Celfor Tool’s first-class 
shop facilities, abundant electric power available for short inter- 
vals, an ample supply of farm boys in the area who wanted to 
leave the farm and work in factories, the rail transportation 
facilities in the area, the community’s favorable attitude toward 
Celfor Tool and new industries, and the long-expected establish- 
ment of an interurban streetcar line between Niles and 
Buchanan. Clark believed he could get the new company under- 
way for $60,000 — $30,000 for a building and the necessary 
equipment and $30,000 for working capital. He also believed 
the company would be profitable if it operated at only a 
fraction of its projected capacity. His arguments must have been 
extremely convincing because the board bought the entire 
proposal. In the fall of 1910 the Buchanan Electric Steel Com- 
pany was organized with E. B. Clark as president. 

Meanwhile Celfor Tool continued to prosper, but its busi- 
ness was no longer growing as it had the previous year (1909). 
There were troubles with a new type drill with a rectangular 
shank and beveled corners, and with the Rich Tool Company 
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headed by George Rich, which was a subsidiary of American 
Car and Foundry Company in Chicago. Sales to the railroads 
were down in the first quarter of 1910. Prices for Celfor drills 
were steadily declining. At one point factory operations were 
reduced to 60% of capacity. However, business did pick up 
enough in the latter part of the year so that when the year was 
over Celfor Tool had sales of $295,514 and net profits of 
$60,539. 

Business at Celfor Tool was better in 1911, but Clark and 
the community’s main interest now centered around the new 
electric furnace foundry. What looked like a profitable merger 
with the Peerless Crucible Steel Company of Detroit was con- 
summated in August, Buchanan Electric Steel acquiring the 
Peerless company by an exchange of stock. Unfortunately the 
acquisition did not work out as planned. The five-year contract 
with the president of Peerless Crucible had to be terminated, 
and he retained ownership of the Detroit foundry. In the dis- 
solution of the merger, Buchanan Electric Steel got an expert 
foundryman from Peerless Crucible and also the business of the 
Federal Motor Truck Company of Detroit. 

The community was quite unaware of these difficulties. All 
it could see was the construction of the new foundry in the 
Clark complex. Headlines in the Record in October, 1911, read, 
“‘Roseate Future in Store for Buchanan — Great Demand for 
Output of New Plant — Development of New Drill Doubles 
Celfor Tool Company’s Business.” Below the headlines was this 
paragraph: “Indeed men who have a thorough knowledge of 
existing conditions feel confident that within a very short time 
Buchanan will have as large a population as Niles or Dowagiac.”” 
The headlines in December, 1911, struck the same note. In the 
spirit of the Christmas season they read, “E. B. Clark 
Announces Joyous Tidings’ (of the opening of the Buchanan 
Electric Steel foundry) — ‘‘New Local Industry to Commence 
Operations with Sixty Hands, Mostly Experienced Moulders.” 
The new company did have to bring in two German steel 
experts for six months to begin operations, as well as a young 
steel man from Illinois Steel on a permanent basis, but there 
was no doubt in anyone’s mind that the foundry was going to 
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create more employment in Buchanan. 

The first steel from the new electric furnaces was not 
satisfactory, but production problems were gradually corrected. 
The Buchanan Electric Steel Company lost money for the first 
10 months of 1912 before it began to show a profit. The com- 
pany’s initial contract with Federal Motor Trucks for castings 
for 500 vehicles was enlarged to include casting and machining 

‘23 separate parts. When the volume of machine work became 
too large for Celfor Tool to handle, work was contracted out to 
the Lee and Porter Axle Works. 

Celfor Tool also did well in 1912. Dealerships were set up in 
17 American cities and in England. Sales rose sharply in the first 
six months of the year, then leveled off with the slight recession 
in business. Profits for the year were $54,348. Payment of 
dividends was resumed. The company was clearly in a position 
to go forward when business improved. 

However, the next major event in the history of Celfor Tool 
came from another company’s disaster. In December, 1912, it 
was announced that the Lee and Porter Manufacturing Com- 
pany was proceeding with the construction of a frame addition © 
to its plant on the St. Joe River. Some $8,000 of new machin- 
ery was to be installed in the addition, and the force of 80 men 
was to be increased considerably in order that the company 
could manufacture axles on a large scale. 

Again a bad fire upset these carefully laid plans to secure 
more industry. In February, 1913, the Lee and Porter Axle 
Works burned to the ground. It was estimated that about 
$300,000 in machinery and equipment was lost. The company 
had gone into the automobile axle business three years earlier 
(1909). It had built up its daily production in season to 20 
front and 20 rear axles per day. Once during this period it was 
Buchanan’s largest employer with 130 to 150 men on its pay- 
roll. Following the fire the company was officially dissolved. A 
competing firm, the American Gear Company of Jackson, Mich- 
igan, took over the company’s good will and unfilled contracts 
on condition the factory would not be reconstructed. Some Lee 
and Porter employees, including R. J. Burrows, moved to the 
Jackson factory. Thus Buchanan lost another promising indus- 
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try and some skilled machine shop personnel. 

E. B. Clark was quick to seize the opportunity which this 
situation presented. Celfor Tool gradually absorbed the skilled 
men who did not go to Jackson. Clark also began discussions in 
April, 1913, with R. J. Burrows, who had developed axles for 
Lee and Porter, looking to Burrows’ return to Buchanan to 
develop a motor truck axle line for Celfor Tool. Burrows was 
fond of Buchanan, wanted to come back, and did. Clark lured 
him with a promise to give him a year to design an improved 
motor truck axle which would replace the noisy, unreliable 
chain drive. To this end the company set up a research depart- 
ment and a small laboratory for the chemical and physical 
analysis of materials. A full-time chemist was hired to work 
with both Buchanan Electric Steel and Celfor Tool. Clark’s faith 
in Burrows paid off within the prescribed time period in a set of 
designs for an internal drive axle. 

The year 1913 also marked the transfer of title to the fac- 
tory site of Celfor Tool from the village to the company. The 
payroll commitment to the village had been met. Celfor Tool 
was now beginning to feel the effects of a new boom which 
would extend through the first World War. Buchanan Electric 
Steel was still scrambling for business, but it too would soon be 
caught up in the war boom. 

Behind the history of the George R. Rich Manufacturing 
Company, the Celfor Tool Company, and the Buchanan Electric 
Steel Company, during the Anxious Years from 1904 through 
1913, was the growth of close and good relations between the 
companies, their employees, and the community. This growth 
was not fully revealed in agreements with the Village Council, 
construction of buildings, or operating results. 

Mention has already been made of the premium system, 
bonus payments to employees, and dressed turkeys distributed 
at Christmas. But there were other benefits in working for the 
three companies that were just as tangible. The work day and 
the work week in American industry during this period were 
long by contemporary standards, and so they were in the three 
companies. However, the wages paid by the three companies 
were high compared with those paid by other industrial con- 
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cerns in Berrien County — $1.75 per day as against $1.50. The 
company took a very liberal view of the enactment of a state 
Workmen’s Compensation and Employees’ Liability Law in 
1913. A voluntary employee benefit association was established 
in April, 1913, to help member employees with unusual 
expenses related to illnesses and death. The company assisted 
with the administration of the program. “This organization,” 
_ Said Clark, “‘is valuable both to our men and to us, for it pro- 
tects the men and brings them into closer and more harmonious 
relations with us.”” It is small wonder that a democratic atmos- 
phere prevailed in the plants. 

Clark’s personal love for flowers and natural beauty also led 
to the employment of a local orchardman on a full-time basis. 
He was charged with the proper care of the grounds around the 
plants and with their landscaping. To facilitate his work a green- 
house was built on company property. Many of the company’s 
operations were necessarily dirty, but the plant floors were kept 
clean, and workers could see green grass and beds of flowers 
through the windows much of the year. The message was clear. 
The companies cared about their employees and the commun- — 
ity. 

There were many other ways in which the three companies 
were involved in community life which were just as remarkable. 
When the group to which the village had granted a franchise for 
operation of an electric interurban line between Niles and 
Buchanan was unable to meet the deadline for construction, E. 
B. Clark set up the Buchanan-Niles Auto Interurban Company 
and made Frank Habicht president. For two years (1912-13) 
before the Niles-Buchanan road was paved, the company oper- 
ated a 15-passenger bus between the two cities. The company 
had no competition and no franchise. However, it provided 
transportation at times when no other means were available to 
its employees and the general public. 

The three companies also contributed to entertainment in 
the village during the pre-war years. Hanlin’s love for baseball, 
bands, the theater, and everything connected with the entertain- 
ment world was much in evidence in the community almost 
immediately after his arrival in Buchanan. Buchanan took its 
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baseball seriously, but not too seriously. When the Lee and 
Porter Axle Works played the Rich company in August, 1905, 
the local paper reported that ‘neither had a ball player, but 
both are confident of victory.” The following year (1906) when 
the Rich company played the Buchanan Cabinet Company for 
“the championship of the St. Joe River,” the Rich company ran 
an advertisement in the Record inviting the public to “come 
and see many tortuous twisters, circus catches, marvelous 
muffs, and doubtful decisions.” The Rich company lost the 
game 7-6, but fans and players thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

The following spring when the major league baseball season 
began, the town’s baseball enthusiasts met in Hanlin’s office to 
organize a better team to represent the community. Hanlin’s 
methods for improving the town’s baseball team and band were 
not particularly subtle. The Rich company, and later Celfor 
Tool and Buchanan Electric Steel, had jobs to offer. Was there 
anything wrong in hiring a good mechanic or machinist who 
could also play a band instrument or perform well on a baseball 
diamond? And until Buchanan Electric Steel built its foundry in 
1911, there was a baseball diamond right on company property. 

Hanlin also gave leadership to the community in another 
area and encouraged his associates by his example to become 
involved in the political life of the village. It is difficult to 
believe that less than a year after arriving in Buchanan the 
Republican powers of the village began to talk about Hanlin to 
fill a ‘“‘yawning chasm” in their leadership. They noted that in 
1905 he had taken a baseball team that was ‘down at the heels” 
and made it into a respectable organization. He had also per- 
formed some minor miracles with the town band. If he could do 
these things, surely he was worthy of serious consideration as a 
candidate for village trustee on the Republican ticket. In addi- 
tion he was already “very popular (in the village), an earnest 
town boomer,” and the Republicans thought “if elected he 
would add much to Buchanan’s bright prospects for a better 
town.” Hanlin ran for trustee.and won handily with the other 
Republicans in March, 1906. 

After several terms as a trustee, Hanlin was elected mayor of 
the village in 1910. It was a perfect choice. Hanlin now had an 
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opportunity to stage an unforgettable homecoming celebration 
on the newly paved streets of downtown Buchanan, replete 
with a Homecoming Queen, a three-mile parade and 50 to 60 
horse-drawn floats. Hanlin headed the parade on horseback, 
riding beside the U.S. Marshall. Hanlin’s feelings about 
Buchanan were eloquently expressed in a feature article that he 
wrote for the Record in August, 1910, under the caption of 
_ “Buchanan Is An Ideal Place in Which to Live.” It is not surpris- 
ing that the community reciprocated Hanlin’s feelings when it 
came to the companies of which he was general manager. 

Another area of community life in which Hanlin was joined 
by many of his company associates was the Moccasin Club that 
maintained a bar and meeting room above the Glenn Smith 
store on Front Street for about 10 years. In the club’s sacred (?) 
precincts and aside from the hijinks of its members, Buchanan’s 
first street paving, improved street lighting, and removal of elec- 
tric wires from the downtown section of the village were 
planned. For three successive years in its brief history the Moc- 
casin Club was headed by Celfor Tool executives — M. L. 
Hanlin, E. B. Ross, and Frank Habicht. 

With companies like the Rich Manufacturing Company, 
Celfor Tool, and Buchanan Electric Steel and the executives 
who came with them, Buchanan’s cares during the ragtime years 
seemed relatively insignificant. These companies possessed what 
was necessary for survival — an intelligent, progressive manage- 
ment sensitive both to technological change and to the com- 
munity in which they operated. Buchanan was fortunate, and so 
were the companies because they enjoyed the goodwill of the 
community. 


World War | (1914-19): The First Boom 


On June 28, 1914, Gavrillo Princip, an obscure Serbian 
nationalist, assassinated Archbishop Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife as they rode through the streets of 
Sarajevo in Bosnia. It is doubtful if most people in Buchanan 
paid any attention to this minor incident that took place ina 
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small faraway country and involved people whom they did not 
know. 

In 1914 Buchanan’s mood was light-hearted. The village and 
the farming community had enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
prosperity since the Panic of 1907. The mood of the day was 
ably expressed in the humorous response of M. L. Hanlin, gen- 
eral manager of the Celfor Tool Company, to a toast on “Happy 
Reflections” at a banquet of the Buchanan Business Men’s 
Association held on April 9, 1914. His suggestions for making 
Buchanan “‘an ornate village of great attractiveness” ‘‘created 
uproarious mirth.” At the banquet Hanlin read a number of 
fictitious telegrams from “foreign potentates,” including King 
Gustav of Sweden, Kaiser Wilhelm (pronounced Vilhelm) of 
Germany, Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Charles A. Comiskey, owner of the Chicago White 
Sox. Obviously no one in the hall that evening was thinking 
seriously about an impending World War, or much about any- 
thing going on inside or outside Buchanan. 

However, important things began to happen both in Europe 
and in Buchanan before the year was over. Austria-Hungary’s 
ultimatum to Serbia in July, 1914, quickly led to a declaration 
of war, Russian mobilization, a German ultimatum to Russia, 
and German declarations of war on Russia and France in the 
first three days in August. The German declaration was fol- 
lowed by an invasion of France through Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. Violation of Belgian neutrality brought Great Britain 
into the conflict. Sides were swiftly drawn up — the Allies 
(Great Britain, France, Russia, Serbia, and Belgium) against the 
Central Powers (Germany, Austria, and the Ottoman Empire). 
The war had now become general in Europe. By the end of 
November, 1914, opposing armies were dug in on the Western 
Front for three years of grueling trench warfare behind almost 
stationary battle lines. But people of the United States and 
Buchanan still believed all of this had very little to do with 
them. 

In the summer of 1914, after its experiments with truck 
axles proved successful, Celfor Tool began construction of a 
building for their manufacture. It was completed by Christmas. 
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The company was now prepared to meet not only the direct 
demands of the American market, but also the indirect demands 
for axles arising from the European war. In line with these 
expectations Celfor Tool increased its authorized capital stock 
in 1914 from $150,000 to $1,000,000. It also issued a 20% 
stock dividend and lifted its cash dividends to 8%. Sales and 
earnings for 1914, however, remained at their 1913 levels. 

; Shortly after England’s entry into the war in August, 1914, 
the demand for steel wheels produced by Buchanan Electric 
Steel began to increase because the British chose to equip their 
military trucks with Buchanan-made wheels rather than wheels 
produced by competitors. The fact that World War | was the 
first major war in which both motorized equipment and air- 
planes were used was also a significant factor in setting off the 
boom. The other Allied Powers soon followed the British lead 
in specifying steel wheels for their equipment. This raised the 
demand for steel castings well above the capacity of the 
Buchanan foundry. A decision was therefore made in mid-1915 
to double foundry capacity. 

The community was elated over these developments. 
Announcement of the expansion of the foundry on October 21, 
1915, in the local press elicited a front-page eulogy of E. B. 
Clark whose two companies “are putting into circulation in this 
town the sum of $25,000 per month in wages paid to em- 
ployees, with the result that the entire community is basking in 
prosperity ... Over 400 men are on the payrolls, and only 
intelligent, high-class men are in demand here.” 

The Record article went on to speak glowingly of the physi- 
cal environment maintained around the plants, the company’s 
attitude toward labor, and its reliance on its own financing for 
expansion rather than upon municipal bond issues for construc- 
tion and equipment. The article noted quite accurately that 
“the auto industry, although in its infancy, ranks third in 
importance in the United States ... Every man who is ‘now 
laboring in the production of automobile parts (in Buchanan) 
came from some other occupation and his place in that other 
occupation must be filled by a third (sic) person.” “Everybody 
realizes,” the article concluded, “that we cannot allow anything 
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to interfere with what up to today has appeared to be the 
town’s manifest destiny — a manufacturing city.”’ 

From the community's standpoint the two companies now 
looked like a good bet for the long pull, as well as the short 
haul. Production of truck axles in the new plant picked up in 
1915, along with the production of steel wheels. Both profits 
and sales rose, but it is interesting that most of the profits still 
came from the production of drills. 

The nation was now slowly drifting into war, but most 
Americans, including those in Buchanan, were too busy and too 
preoccupied with their own good fortune to notice. However, 
the sinking of the unarmed Lusitania by a German submarine 
on May 7, 1915, with 128 American citizens aboard seriously 
imperiled American neutrality. 

More expansions were announced in 1916, both for Celfor 
Tool and Buchanan Electric Steel, again to the community’s 
delight. An addition to the axle plant was completed in Septem- 
ber. The internal gear drives made by Celfor Tool were rapidly 
replacing chain drives. With Celfor third among the five leading 
axle manufacturers but still well behind the leaders, the com- 
pany decided to increase the annual capacity for production of 
axles from 4,000 to 10,000 units and to push hard for increased 
sales. 

The wheel department also had its own building by 1916. 
Special equipment was installed to make steel forgings. This 
necessitated another addition to the foundry. An oil-fired tilting 
hearth furnace was installed. Most of the foundry production 
now shifted to steel wheels, with only a moderate capacity 
reserved for miscellaneous castings. This shift was made for two 
reasons — production of wheels was more profitable than cast- 
ings and the potential post-war market to supply the motor 
truck industry appeared to be greater. Celfor Tool realigned its 
expansion to support the foundry’s action. It purchased more 
machinery for finishing wheels and erected a new machine shop. 

To celebrate these expansions the two companies held an 
open house for the community of Buchanan on Labor Day, 
1916. Thousands attended to tour the new plants, partake of 
refreshments, smoke free cigars, and dance on a waxed area in 
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the new axle plant. To show their appreciation of the com- 
pany’s growth, the businessmen of Buchanan presented a loving 
cup to E. B. Clark. 

In order to meet the need for more capital to finance these 
and future expansions, the directors decided late in 1916 to 
merge Celfor Tool with Buchanan Electric Steel to form the 
Clark Equipment Company. On December 27, 1916, the Clark 
_Equipment Company was incorporated under the laws of the 
state of New York. The new corporation took over the physical 
assets and goodwill of the two companies. It was capitalized at 
$5 million — $2 million in 7% cumulative preferred shares and 
$3 million in common stock. This action brought about the 
final liquidation of the George R. Rich Manufacturing Com- 
pany, each of the original owners in the Rich company acquir- 
ing shares in the new corporation. 

In 1917 events in Europe and America began moving to a 
climax. In February the United States broke off relations with 
Germany and on April 6 declared war. Mobilization began 
immediately for ‘‘a war to make the world safe for democ-- 
racy.” The first American troops landed in France in June, : 
1917. 

In Buchanan the new Clark Equipment Company continued 
to expand. In July, 1917, an addition to the wheel department 
was completed. In October the company received its first war 
orders for disc wheels. War was now the company’s biggest 
priority. Soon the wheel plant was working full-time seven days 
a week on war orders. The production of axles for military 
trucks also increased. The drill department was busy manufac- 
turing tools for drilling out shell casings. A second floor was 
added to the shop built the previous year (1916) for making 
steel wheels. It was used as an office for handling all of the 
company’s new business associated with the war. By the end of 
the year Clark and Buchanan were almost completely involved 
in the war effort. 

There were two other developments in late 1917 of signifi- 
cance to Clark and Buchanan. One was the completion of an 
auditorium to seat 600 people, adjacent to the new addition to 
the wheel department. The other was the design of a small flat 
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bed truck, using Clark wheels and axles, to haul parts, castings, 
and other materials from one work station to another in the 
several plants. This little truck was destined to become a major 
product that would eventually make the name of Clark known 
the world over and synonomous with material handling equip- 
ment. 

The year 1918 marked the end of the war, but only after 
almost 11 months of bloody fighting. American casualties 
mounted. Buchanan did not escape. Over 160 Buchanan men 
had gone into the armed services by enlistment or draft. Some 
did not return. In April, 1918, a unified Allied command was 
created under Marshall Foch. By November 11, 1918, the war 
was over. 

At the Clark plants war production continued unabated 
through 1918. Employment rose from 300 in 1914 to 400 in 
1915, 450 in 1916, 770 in 1917, and 800 in 1918. Company 
sales and profits reached their peaks in 1918 for the six-year 
period (1914-19). The average production worker in the shops 
worked 59 hours per week. The basic wage rate was 35¢ per 
hour, or $20.65 per week. 

The company encountered all kinds of problems in 1918 in 
trying to meet production goals. In January there was a severe 
cold snap accompanied by a heavy snow. The roads around 
Buchanan were blocked so that the workers from Niles and 
Three Oaks could not reach their jobs. Employees in the axle 
department were dismissed to go out into the surrounding area 
to chop wood in order that fires could be maintained at the 
plants. There were continual problems of expediting shipments 
of coal, sand, steel, and other metals. Then late in October, 
1918, an epidemic of Spanish influenza hit Buchanan. Before it 
was over 64 persons died in the village of Buchanan and 
Buchanan Township, out of the 230 cases reported. 

The company took the initiative in meeting this community 
crisis. A temporary hospital was set up on the upper floor of the 
old Buchanan Cabinet Works on Days Avenue which Clark had 
just acquired. Free use of the space was offered by the com- 
pany. Heat and light were also furnished. The newly organized 
Clark Players postponed their next scheduled production and 
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donated proceeds from advance ticket sales (about $300) for 
hospital equipment. The village put up another $1,000. Clark 
personnel were assigned to operate the equipment. A registered 
nurse was put in charge. All schools, lodges, and clubs in the 
village were closed to prevent the spread of the epidemic. Three 
school teachers joined other volunteers from the community to 
serve as nurses without pay. Mrs. R. J. Burrows and Mrs. E. B. 
_Ross, wives of Clark vice-presidents, took over responsibilities 
for food supplies and the operation of the kitchen. The three 
doctors in the community worked frantically night and day to 
do what they could without antibiotics, modern medical tech- 
niques, and adequate equipment to keep men, women, and chil- 
dren from dying. Altogether it was a remarkable demonstration 
of company-community cooperation in a crisis, but one com- 
pletely consistent with the close relations which had developed 
between company and community. Out of this crisis emerged 
the Clark Hospital which was to serve the community for 
another 10 years. 

Another notable event took place in 1918 on the lower 
floor of the old Buchanan Cabinet Works. That was its conver- 
sion to the production of gasoline powered industrial trucks. 
Following completion of a prototype vehicle in 1917, 10 of 
these small trucks were manufactured for use, first within the 
Clark plants and then for sale to Clark’s customers for other 
company products. When these small trucks were quickly 
snapped up by outsiders, the Executive Committee of the Board 
approved the purchase of the plant of the Buchanan Cabinet 
Company which had gone out of business several years earlier. 
Thus Clark added another product to its line and another plant 
to its complex. 

For the Allied and Associated Powers (including the United 
States), 1919 was a year of trying to sort out the pieces with 
the Central Powers and putting them together again in a series 
of treaties; for Clark and Buchanan, 1919 was a year of read- 
justment after almost six years of feverish activity. The men and 
women in service returned to the community. Employment, 
production, and business activity remained high, not as high as 
in 1918 but high enough to occasion no alarm. The chief impact 
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of the war had been on the axle department. In 1919 the wheel 
business tapered off, but Clark retained most of its customers. 
After the Armistice all orders for drills were cancelled. Still the 
company, and especially the man on the street, felt somehow 
that all the resulting readjustments would be of short duration 
and not overly severe. The country, community, and company 
were ready to “return to normalcy” after a war which they 
believed had made the world safe for democracy. 

From the company’s standpoint, the most significant devel- 
opment in 1919 was associated with its new product — the 
gasoline powered industrial truck. The Clark Tructractor Com- 
pany of Buchanan, Michigan, was formed in that year, to engage 
in the production of these new vehicles. It was the Clark Equip- 
ment Company’s first subsidiary. Capital in the amount of 
$500,000 was invested in the new enterprise. The parent com- 
pany was as dblivious as the country and community to the 
prospects of the depression which lay just ahead. About 75 
Tructractors were sold in 1919. The first Tructractor for export 
was shipped in April to Societé Centralle Industrielle in Paris, 
France. Despite competition the future for the new subsidiary 
appeared bright. 

The policies which Clark pursued with its employees 
between 1914 and 1919 deserve special attention because they 
explain the close relationship that developed between the com- 
pany and community during these years. From the beginning 
the company had followed a conscious policy of making their 
employees feel in various ways that they were working with the 
company as partners rather than for the company as employees. 

War brought labor unrest to many plants producing muni- 
tions, but not to Buchanan. In analyzing the situation, E. B. 
Clark made this explanation to the Board: 


“We are most fortunate in being located not only far 
from the seats of unrest, but ‘off the beaten path’ as it 
were. Buchanan has some disadvantages as a manu- 
facturing center, but for our purposes the disadvantages 
are slight and the advantages are important. Our em- 
ployees are permanent residents of the town in most 
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cases, and were so before they became our employees. 
We have never paid extraordinary (sic) high wages. 
Furthermore, our business has been fairly uniform, so 
that we have been able to offer fairly steady employ- 
ment. Several years ago we introduced a premium 
system into our shops ... It has always been satisfac- 
tory and not only has it increased our production and 
decreased our costs, but it has provided a means of auto- 
matically adjusting wages to meet conditions of pros- 
perity or depression. At present we are paying liberal 
premiums on tools for which there is an active demand 
due to the war. As a result our men are sharing in the 
prosperity by getting higher wages, and we will not be 
under the necessity of cutting wages when conditions 
become normal once more ... In view of the antici- 
pated labor difficulties throughout the country when 
manufacturing conditions must be adjusted to less favor- 
able conditions, such conditions as obtained at our plant 
are cause for congratulation.” 


During the war boom the company offered its employees an 
opportunity to become stockholders in the company by a 
deferred payment plan, which utilized a participating certificate 
given with each block of stock. The certificate drew a bonus in 
addition to earnings on stock. Stockholder-employees were reg- 
ularly invited to come to the annual meetings of the stock- 
holders in the Clark auditorium, or to be represented there by 
proxy and thus participate in the election of officers and 
directors. In 1918 Clark gave its first Christmas party for the 
children of its employees and stockholders. The party, which 
was to become a company and community tradition, was 
arranged by E. B. Clark. It featured a humorous monologue by 
M. L. Hanlin, and Carroll French’s marionettes from South 
Bend. In January, 1919, for Clark employees only, Hanlin 
arranged performances of “‘Ratto, the Man of Many Faces, said 
to be one of the cleverest impersonations of the times” and the 
famous Chicago Saxophone Sextette which played everything 
from classics to jazz. 
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However, the most visible manifestations of Clark’s policies 
with respect to its employees and the community during the 
war years, were the Clark Band, the Liberty Heights subdivision, 
the housebuilding association, the Clark Hospital, the Clark 
Theater, and the Clark Players. 

The town band was taken over by the Clark Equipment 
Company in 1917 and played under that name for the next two 
decades. For 55 years from 1862, four years after the village 
was organized, until 1917, Buchanan had a town bdnd. The 
band appeared at almost every festive occasion in the village. 
Later it gave weekly open-air concerts in downtown Buchanan 
during the summer months. The Clark Band continued these 
traditions to become one of Southwestern Michigan’s greatest 
musical organizations. 

The Liberty Heights subdivision was Clark’s response during 
World War | to its out-of-town employees who wanted to live in 
Buchanan, but could not find the type of accommodations they 
desired. In 1918 the company organized the Buchanan Land 
Company which bought a farm adjacent to the village limits just 
off the Niles-Buchanan Road. The company plotted lots, 
planted trees, and built homes ranging in price from $2,500 to 
$4,500. The company was capitalized for $100,000. It 
remained in existence until 1960 when it was finally dissolved. 
Most of the homes stayed in the hands of their original owners 
for many years. By company action, Buchanan thus obtained its 
first subdivision. 

Less conspicuous were the earlier efforts of the company to 
give leadership to the local business community in forming a 
housebuilding association. At the time (July, 1917) about 100 
men were coming in from Niles to work in the shops and 
another 50 from Three Oaks, Galien, South Bend, and Glen- 
dora. At a meeting in the office of E. B. Clark the Buchanan 
Improvement Association was organized and capitalized at 
$25,000, divided into 250 shares of $100 each. Clark officers 
subscribed $10,000. M. L. Hanlin acted as president. Homes 


were to be sold for $1,200 each ‘‘on terms of payment within 
reach of the ordinary man.” 
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The Clark Hospital was the direct result of the flu epidemic 

of 1918. It was set up in a large frame house on Rynearson 
Street adjacent to Liberty Heights and equipped by the com- 
pany to provide regular hospital care. Clark Hospital filled a real 
need because the community had no ready access to such 
services at the time. Its facilities were open, of course, to the 
general public as well as to company employees. 
In addition to a hospital, the community needed a place to 
present live entertainment, hold meetings, stage dances, and 
play basketball. Rough’s Opera House, which had served these 
purposes for many years, could not be used because it had been 
condemned. The company needed a place to meet with its 
stockholders and employees. To serve the needs of both com- 
pany and community, the company undertook construction of 
an auditorium (Clark Theater) in 1917 on company property 
just beyond the Pere Marquette railway and the new addition to 
the wheel department. The auditorium was completed in 1918. 
It was dedicated in March, with a three-night presentation to 
packed houses of ““A Medley of Music and Mirth” by the Clark 
Minstrels. The show was written and directed by M. L. Hanlin. 
Featured were Frank Habicht and other Clark officers in black 
face, a wellspring of irresistible merriment. Music was provided 
by a pit orchestra directed by Edward C. Pascoe, a Clark execu- 
tive. 

Out of this initial performance of the Clark Minstrels came 
the Clark Players. The Players progressed swiftly from song and 
dance programs to comedy and drama. In 1919 they made their 
first road trips to South Bend and Mishawaka, Indiana. It is 
impossible to estimate the pleasure the Clark Players brought to 
literally thousands upon thousands of people starved for live 
entertainment, who saw them perform at Clark Theater in 
Buchanan or elsewhere in Southwestern Michigan and Northern 
Indiana. 

But the war and the first boom were over. Band concerts, 
housing developments, hospitals, and theatrical performances 
had to be placed in a new perspective. Clark would shortly face 
another financial crisis and Buchanan a depression. 
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The Roaring Twenties: Depression to Boom and Bust 


The twenties were halcyon years in the relations of Clark 
and Buchanan. After the short depression of 1920-21, the com- 
pany’s sales, profits, employment, and payrolls all rose steadily 
to culminate in a boom in the last two years of the decade. 

Buchanan was the prime beneficiary of these years of 
growth. At the beginning of the decade Clark had no other 
production facilities except those in Buchanan. A plant was 
built in Berrien Springs in 1920 and another in Battle Creek in 
1921. However, the Berrien Springs plant was small, and the 
Battle Creek plant was not in operation until 1923. Further- 
more, the market for the products of the Battle Creek plant 
grew slowly. Acquisition of the Frost Gear and Forge Company 
in Jackson, Michigan, in September, 1929, by exchange of stock 
came too late in the decade to figure significantly in the com- 
pany’s operations. 

By 1920 Clark was by far the largest industry in Buchanan 
as well as the largest industry in the community's history. By 
1929 it loomed even larger in both comparisons. At the end of 
the decade in the eyes of the community Buchanan was Clark 
and Clark was Buchanan. It was as difficult to think of Clark 
without Buchanan as it was to think of Buchanan without 
Clark. 

There were many reasons for this close identification of 
Clark and Buchanan during the Twenties. All of the executives 
of the company and most of the workers in the Clark shops 
lived in town. There was no union, and no apparent need for 
one. Management was alert to the needs of employees for 
reasonable wages, safety on the job, compensation for injuries, 
good working conditions, and information about the company. 
It was sensitive to costs incurred by employees commuting to 
work from points outside the community, and to personal prob- 
lems of individual employees and their families. Management 
was concerned about housing, highways and streets, availability 
of hospital care, cultural activities, sporting events, and general 
living conditions. Clark executives were members of the Village 
Council and School Board. They were active in church affairs. 
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They were involved in literally everything worthwhile in the 
community. Nobody in Buchanan thought of the company as 
distinct from the town. By the alchemy of proximity and 
mutual involvement they were somehow indivisible. 

All this is not to say that the affinity of Clark and Buchanan 
was idyllic, but the anomaly was that Buchanan was not a com- 
pany town. Several conditions may account for that fact. As 
noted earlier, Buchanan was a community of considerable sta- 
bility, when the George R. Rich Manufacturing Company came 
in 1904. Its people and institutions were firmly established. 
Furthermore, there had been no appreciable growth in the com- 
pany or community until World War |, and then the company 
and community grew together. Workers and the few executives 
who came from outside the community were quickly assimi- 
lated. The company was a part of the community, not apart 
from the community. Most important of all, Clark never seemed 
to dominate life in Buchanan despite the numerous ways in 
which the company and its principal executives participated in 
the affairs of the community. Not infrequently the company 
took the initiative on community problems, such as the need 
for additional housing for its employees or for a hospital, but it 
also willingly relinquished such projects when the immediate 
need was met or disappeared. 

Prosperity as well as growth had much to do with this 
unique relationship between Clark and Buchanan in the decade 
following World War |. It is not difficult to get along well when 
times are good and everything seemingly is growing. Then 
adjustments are readily made. It was easy for Buchanan in this 
period to identify its good fortune not only with Clark, but also 
with the Republican party which returned to power in 1920 
and throughout the Twenties preached the gospel of perpetual 
prosperity and higher standards of living. 

In this aura of prosperity and growth the community 
seemed to have few problems it could not manage. There was a 
brief appearance of the Ku Klux Klan in the community in the 
early Twenties. Roads and streets were gradually improved. The 
sewage system was extended to accommodate a population of 
6,000. Electric lines were strung into the rural areas bringing 
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light and power to the farms. Some homes in Buchanan now had 
radios as well as phonographs. There were more automobiles, 
but as yet no traffic or parking problems. Indeed it seemed on 
all fronts the community was steadily advancing along with the 
company. 

The depression of 1920-21 was severe, but short. The com- 
munity, if not the company, took the depression in stride. In 
September, 1920, Clark’s truck business was off 80% from the 
boom levels of the war period; however, business in the drill 
department was excellent. Overall employment fell off, but 
before unemployment became a serious problem economic con- 
ditions began to improve. The community at large was quite 
unaware of the financial crunch experienced by the company in 
those two years when it was trying to convert back to peace- 
time production. It knew nothing of the company’s repeated 
trips to the banks and the investment houses in New York City 
until a bond issue of $800,000 could be marketed to carry the 
company through the crisis. 

Even during this brief period of adversity there were signs of 
growth that sustained the general optimism of the war period 
through the short postwar depression. The small plant in 
Berrien Springs, designed to employ 50 to 75 men to augment 
the facilities in Buchanan where housing was still short, turned 
out truck axles and axle parts. Construction of an addition in 
August, 1920, gave further reason for optimism about the 
company’s future. 

Meanwhile in Buchanan there were soon signs of recovery 
from the depression. In 1922 the company’s production, em- 
ployment, and payrolls began to rise slowly and steadily. By 
1925 the company’s sales at all plants exceeded sales in 1918, 
the peak year of the war period, when the company’s only plant 
was in Buchanan and the dollar sales figures were distorted by 
inflation. But even better days were ahead. 

After 1925 the company’s expansion assumed boom pro- 
portions. Buchanan was the principal beneficiary. Each year 
from 1925 through 1929 company sales and earnings set new 
records. Axle production at Buchanan rose steadily. In 1927 the 
drill department was expanded by construction of two buildings 
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at a cost of $250,000. When completed, 200 more workers were 
expected to be added to the 900 already employed and the 
monthly payroll to increase by $20,000. All signs pointed 
upward for both company and community. 

At this point Buchanan began to sense again how important 
the company was to the community. On October 20, 1927, 
readers of the Berrien County Record found the following 
_unusual full-page advertisement in their papers: 


Congratulations and Best Wishes 
to the 
Clark Equipment Company 


“Your keen business acumen, foresightedness and 
energy in the manufacturing and marketing of superior 
products are contributing factors in making necessary 
the expansion of your manufacturing facilities. Your 
prosperity and growth will necessarily influence the 
prosperity and growth of Buchanan. It means better 
business for our businessmen, it means higher property 
values, and it makes necessary the building of hundreds 
of more homes in our town, if Buchanan is to make the 
most of her opportunity. 


“We congratulate you upon what you have done and 
what you are doing and express the hope that Buchanan 
may yield to the urge and provide sufficient homes for 
your employees, making it unnecessary for them to live 
in adjacent towns. With this accomplished, more 
Buchanan-earned money will be spent in Buchanan, and 
thus every business house and every property owner will 
receive natural benefit. We pledge our support to any 
house building plan that may be offered. 


Barnes Dry Goods Store Buchanan Lumber & Coal Co. 
Buchanan Candy Kitchen F. M. Moyer Music Store 


Jesse Lauver and Son Pears-East Grain Co. 
Joseph Roti Roti The Wisner Pharmacy 
City Bakery Paul D. Wallace, M. D. 
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Vogue Beautie Shoppe George H. Batchelor 


Orville Curtis, M.D. B. R. Desenberg and Bro. 
M. L. Sands P. Frank 

J. C. Strayer, M.D. William Broderick 

Grill Restaurant D. L. Boardman” 


Despite its self-serving tone and its pitch for more housing in 
Buchanan, the advertisement was an accurate expression of the 
attitude which prevailed in the community toward the com- 
pany. 

Late in 1927 and again in early 1928 the Record printed 
special supplements dealing with business and industry in 
Buchanan. Both traced the history of the principal industries of 
the town, and both gave first place to feature articles on the 
Clark Equipment Company and its expansion. The captions 
used in describing the Clark Equipment Company suggest how 
the community felt — “‘Celfor Axles First Internal Drives,” 
“Foundry Is Vital Factor,” “Tructractor Now Appears,” “A 
Live Purchasing Department,” ‘Advertising Department Effi- 
cient,” ‘Company Has A Heart,”’ “Grounds A Sight to Behold,” 
“Built Homes for Employees,” and ‘Also Built Theater For 
Their Enjoyment.”” One of the articles opened with these 
words: “To speak of the Clark Equipment Company is to speak 
of the influence, which more than any other, has made and is 
making Buchanan.” 

The following year (1928) witnessed further expansion of 
the company in Buchanan. Additions were made both to the 
axle plant and to the housing department on River Street. The 
latter addition was designed to accommodate another 200 to 
250 men when completed and in full production in 1929. Minor 
additions were also made in 1928 to the brake and forge depart- 
ments. 

These visible evidences of growth now began to produce a 
certain euphoria both in company and community. Reports to 
the community on the progress of construction appeared almost 
every week in the local press. In his New Year's greetings to 


Buchanan in a front page editorial on December 27, t928, the ~ 
editor wrote: 
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“The Record greets Buchanan on the eve of what 
promises to be one of the best years in the history of 
the town. 


“*, .. While industrial companies do not make a practice 
of revealing future contracts or business prospects, you 
are entitled to draw the logical conclusion. These plant 
additons were not made with the prospect of a produc- 
tion decline immediately ahead. They were made, we 
may be assured, with a fairly definite prospect of larger 
production in the immediate future. 


“We do not know what additional employment the 
additions mean, but certainly they mean the possibility 
of a large increase in the working force of the plant. 


“It is evident that the automobile manufacturers of the 
‘United States are looking forward to the record year in 
the history of the industry. And as goes the national 
automobile industry at large, so goes local industry. 
Buchanan may confidently expect that this tremendous 
increase in production will be reflected here. 


“That will mean more men employed, a larger payroll. 
And of this increased stream of currency placed in circu- 
lation through wage earners the local businessmen will 
be allotted their fair share. At least they have no reason 
to be depressed over the outlook.” 


There is little doubt that the editor expressed the feelings of the 
community at the end of 1928, although he did not foresee the 


depression that was less than a year away. 
Officers, directors, and department heads of the company 


shared the community’s enthusiasm, and the editor’s short- 
sightedness. At the company’s annual meeting in Buchanan 
early in 1929 it was reported with considerable satisfaction that 
Clark was now ‘“‘the largest producer of wheels and axles in the 
automotive field and the largest manufacturer in the country of 
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gasoline propelled industrial haulage vehicles.’’ The company 
had indeed come a long, long way since it introduced the first 
high speed forged drill in America nearly 25 years earlier. 

Late in the summer of 1929 the company announced two 
more additions to its Buchanan plants — a second River Street 
building for production of tubular housings and an extension of 
the facilities for housing and shipping rear axles. No one knew 
at the time that this would be the last expansion of the com- 
pany’s facilities in Buchanan for the next seven years. Steeped 
in the euphoria of its own expansion, Buchanan paid compara- 
tively little attention to the additions Clark made to its facilities 
in Berrien Springs, Battle Creek, and Jackson during 1928 and 
1929. 

In mid-1929 there was one overriding event of importance 
to operations at all of Clark’s plants and that was the company’s 
decision to sell 40,000 shares of common stock to Eastman, 
Dillon and Company, an investment banking firm in New York 
City, and to seek admittance of the company’s common stock 
for trading on the New York Stock Exchange, or the “Big 
Board.” Up to this time Clark stock was closely held. Expansion 
had been financed largely out of reinvested earnings. From this 
point forward stock ownership would be more and more widely 
diffused. Ownership would be increasingly divorced from man- 
agement. The price of Clark stock would now be subject to the 
vagaries of a broad market. Nevertheless the directors and man- 
agement believed that the time was right for a major expansion 
to capitalize on the industrial growth that was generally 
believed to lie just ahead. After all, did Eastman Dillon not list 
in its advertisement of Clark stock, just for the record, that 
Clark sold one or more of its automotive products to nearly 
every truck builder in the country and to many large passenger 
car builders, including Chrysler, General Motors, Graham-Paige, 
International Harvester, Nash, Reo, Studebaker, Diamond T, 
and Willys-Overland? And was not the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles now the nation’s number one industry? 

The die was cast. Negotiations were concluded with East- 
man Dillon on Friday, July 18, 1929, and by Monday night, 
July 21, the entire issue of common stock was subscribed. On 
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October 17, 1929, Clark stock was admitted for trading on the 
Big Board without the usual preliminary listing for a period of 
time on some lesser exchange. By sheer coincidence the stock 
market broke just 12 days later on Black Friday, October, 
1929, and the company and the country were plunged with the 
rest of the world into the Great Depression. But Clark at least 
had cash in hand to enable it to survive the worst economic ca- 
_ tastrophe in the nation’s history. 

Underlying the company’s growth during the 10 years from 
1920 to 1929 was the development of a number of new and 
improved products. They included a closed bevel gear drive 
axle, a new front axle, a transmission, a tubular truck axle 
housing perfected from English patents, a new cast steel disc 
wheel, and a hollow-spoked malleable iron wheel. In addition 
Clark was now a leader in the production of drills and of gaso- 
line propelled haulage and lifting equipment. The company was 
also firmly committed by tradition to the search for new 
products, as well as the improvement of products it was already 
manufacturing. In the long run it would be product develop- 
ment and the company’s entry into overseas markets, signalled 
by its first sales of Tructractors to France in 1919 and to 
England in 1921, which would prove to be as important to the 
company as its financial position at the end of 1929. 

The company’s attitude toward its employees, particularly 
in Buchanan, was also a factor in its growth from 1920 to 1929. 
Some of the projects which the company undertook were short- 
lived. Some, first undertaken in the earlier periods of the com- 
pany’s history, came to an end between 1920 and 1929. Others 
flourished. But collectively they were indicative of a remarkable 
relationship which developed between company, employees, 
and community. 

Three of the new projects for employees that proved to be 
short-lived were the publication of a shop paper, ‘‘CECO 
News,” the operation of a cooperative store, and the formation 
of two employee councils to further communication between 
workers and management. All were started in 1920, and all were 
victims of the postwar depression in 1920-21. The company was 
ill-equipped to conduct a retail business, and the employee 
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councils were not only difficult to operate, but also ran counter 
to the labor union movement in the United States. However, it 
was significant that the councils were formed at the instigation 
of management 18 years before the company had a union and 
that the company had no strikes or labor troubles of any conse- 
quence until late in the Thirties. 

Some projects for employees carried over from World War | 
were phased out between 1920 and 1929. They included the 
Buchanan Land Company, the Clark Hospital, and transpor- 
tation allowances for workers who commuted to Buchanan for 
employment in the Clark shops. All three had community impli- 
cations. 

The Buchanan Land Company was never intended to offer 
more than some temporary relief from the wartime housing 
shortage. Altogether some 56 houses costing from $2,500 to 
$4,500 were built in the Liberty Heights section of Buchanan. 
However, houses built by a company for rent or for sale have 
never proved a good answer to the housing needs of any com- 
munity. Provision of housing is too big a problem to be handled 
by a manufacturing company which has other objectives and no 
special resources for the task. But the company’s action to pro- 
vide some housing for its employees left Buchanan a legacy of 
neat, small homes well laid out along ample streets with side- 
walks, curbing, and driveways. Trees were planted along the 
streets by the company. Shrubbery around the houses was 
added by the owners. Liberty Heights was Buchanan’s first 
extensive real estate development until after World War || — 25 
years later — and it became one of the most attractive sections 
of the community. 

As noted earlier, Clark Hospital was established to provide 
hospital care when the community had no ready access to such 
services. Once it was set up and equipped by the company, it 
was turned over to be operated by a private hospital association 
with its own board of directors. 

However, for a number of reasons, the hospital board 
decided to close the institution on October 1, 1928. Operating 
costs proved excessive, the building could not be adapted to 
current advances in hospital construction, and a new and better 
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hospital (Pawating) was built in Niles in 1926. 

A number of other projects and activities undertaken by the 
company for their employees and residents of the community 
in the earlier periods of the company’s history flourished in the 
Twenties. Most notable were the Clark Theater, which was the 

scene of innumerable stage performances, dances, musicales, 
sporting events, and company and community meetings; the 
_Clark Band, which performed weekly in the summer and on 
special community occasions throughout the year; and the 
Clark Players, who by the end of 1929 had staged 27 different 
plays and musical comedies in Buchanan. Literally thousands of 
‘people, young and old, from Buchanan and the surrounding 
area were touched by them in some way, week after week, 
month after month, and year after year in the decade following 
World War |. 

But the Twenties were not all fun and games for Buchanan, 
any more than they were for Clark. The short postwar depres- 
sion was a jolt to the town, just as it was to the company. Since 
Buchanan was fundamentally a conservative rural community 
more attuned to agriculture than to industry, action on many 
community problems was readily postponed or deferred until 
times were better. 

Most of the community’s problems in the Twenties were 
related in one way or another, directly or indirectly, to the 
company. The population of the village of Buchanan had 
remained virtually unchanged from 1870 until 1910. Most of 
the sudden growth in population from 1,837 in 1910 to 3,187 
in 1920, came after World War | broke out in Europe in August, 
1914, and it was concentrated in the last three years of the 
decade when production and employment shot up at the Clark 
Equipment Company. Thus Buchanan entered the Twenties 
with problems of schools, housing, government, and industry 
associated with a short period of rapid growth following four 
decades of population stability. 

One of the problems inherited from an earlier period that 
was not deferred by the postwar depression or the conservative 
attitudes of the community was the replacement of the old 
Union School building constructed in 1871-72. In the erection 
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of a modern school building, Clark officials played an important 
part. As far back as 1904 inspections of the old building 
revealed structural defects, not all of which could be repaired. 
With the passage of years, these defects became worse. Plaster 
fell, walls cracked, and floors trembled. Some facilities in the 
building became woefully inadequate. The School Board 
debated, discussed, and did nothing. Proposals for a new build- 
ing were repeatedly voted down, either by the board or by the 
electorate. By 1920 it was clear to many Clark officials and 
employees that the only way action would be obtained to 
assure construction of a decent school building for their chil- 
dren was to elect a new School Board in which they would be 
represented, and then to wage a vigorous campaign in the com- 
munity for a new building. 

Between 1920 and 1922 the composition of the board was 
changed, and a new school built with the community’s full 
support. Members of the five-person board who accomplished 
this change were: M. L. Hanlin, vice president of the company; 
Frank Habicht, purchasing agent; J. A. White, chemist; Mrs. Ida 
Rice, widow of a Clark executive; and Mrs. Harriet L. Keller, 
widow of one of the town’s leading merchants who was an 
active proponent of new industry at the turn of the century. 
The high school building, which still stands on West Chicago 
Street, is a singular monument to the company’s interest in the 
Buchanan schools. 

The record of the Twenties evidences both the interest of 
the company and its principal executives in the schools of the 
community, as well as the awareness of the school administra- 
tion in their mutual interests. There were numerous talks by 
company officials to school groups and visits of school groups 
to the plant during this period. In October, 1929, the school 
superintendent, Harold C. Stark, called attention of parents, 
teachers, and community to the need to modify the junior high 
and high school curricula to include some work for those who 
did not go to college. Even in the boom years of the late Twen- 
ties no more than one-third of Buchanan’s high school graduates 
went on for any type of post-secondary education. Stark indi- 
cated that the first step in a new direction would be the in- 
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stitution of courses in manual arts to be offered in a new build- 
ing nearing completion on the site of the old Union School 
immediately behind the seven-year old high school building. 
The new building was to be equipped for courses in home 
mechanics, elementary drafting, and shop work. 

The housing problem created by the upsurge of employ- 
ment at the Clark plant and the growth in Buchanan’s popula- 
_tion between 1916 and 1920 proved less susceptible to solution. 
The construction of homes in Liberty Heights by the Buchanan 
Land Company afforded some small temporary relief for a short 
period. Some of the people who came from outside Buchanan 
to work at Clark during World War | were laid off, but most of 
the unemployed remained in the community, some in shacks 
built in ‘“The Flats’’ north of the company’s plant during the 
war years. It was generally understood in the community that 
Clark built its plants in Berrien Springs in 1920 and in Battle 
Creek in 1921 because the company could foresee no early 
resolution of the housing problem in Buchanan. When construc- 
tion of additions to the drill department was announced in 
September, 1927, along with expansion of the Battle Creek 
plant, it was stated that the company reluctantly undertook the 
latter project outside Buchanan because the village was several 
hundred houses short of the number already needed by persons 
presently employed, and with the additions the number wanting 
houses in Buchanan was expected to double. 

Various measures were taken to stir the community to 
action. They included the advertisement already cited, editorials 
in the local paper, appeals to self-interest, and the preparation 
by the local Chamber of Commerce of a program to alleviate 
the housing shortage through utilization of both local and out- 
of-town building and loan associations. For a variety of reasons 
these measures fell far short of meeting the need. In 1928 it was 
estimated that $250,000 was needed to finance new homes and 
that the number of workers coming into town had now risen to 
330. Further (1928) additions to the Clark plant were expected 
to warrant the employment of at least another 200. There was a 
flurry of building of single family homes in 1929, but it came 
too late. The Great Depression was already knocking at the 
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doors of both company and community. 

In the midst of this local frenzy over housing which accom- 
panied the business boom of the late Twenties, President E. B. 
Clark addressed a letter to the Buchanan Chamber of Com- 
merce, remarkable both for its clarity and frankness. In three 
paragraphs of carefully chosen words he summarized the com- 
pany’s relations to Buchanan over two decades and put the 
housing problem in focus. ‘““The Clark Equipment Company,” 
he wrote, “has never sought anything from any community 
except satisfactory living conditions for its employees. As it has 
grown, the community has grown, and the company hopes that 
its prosperity and growth have benefitted the community ... 
The headquarters of the company is at Buchanan and most of 
its officers live in Buchanan. We all hope we can develop more 
at Buchanan than elsewhere.” 

“Buchanan has good schools and a splendid community 
spirit,”” Clark continued. “It is progressive. Unfortunately — 
housing facilities are not quite adequate even to present 
demands. Your efforts to increase housing facilities are most 
opportune.” 

During the Twenties the village government of Buchanan 
also had problems keeping up with the growth of the commun- 
ity, which had largely resulted from Clark’s expansion in 
Buchanan. The problems centered in part in the fact that 
Buchanan was organized as a village under a charter adopted in 
1892. In 1927 a petition was circulated for a change from the 
village to the city form of government, but the Village Council 
took no action. The following year (1928) a second petition 
was circulated. Early in 1929 an eleventh-hour drive was made 
to secure petitions for qualified candidates for a charter com- 
mission to decide on which kind of city government the com- 
munity should have, if the voters favored change in a special 
election. Not surprisingly, nine of the 18 candidates who quali- 
fied were Clark officials, led by M. L. Hanlin, A. S. Bonner, and 
Frank Habicht. Both Bonner and Habicht were elected to the 
charter commission. In March, 1929, the voters approved the 
change from village to city. In August by a vote of six to one, 
the charter drafted by the charter commission, of which Bonner 
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was secretary, was adopted. When the new City Commission 
met two weeks later to choose Buchanan’s first mayor, it se- 
lected F. C. Hathaway, who had retired August 1, from his 
position of general foreman at Clark after 25 years service. 

But the rapid growth of Clark’s operations in Buchanan 
between 1920 and 1929 presented a more subtle problem for 
the community. In the euphoria of the boom most residents 
_ failed to realize the increasing imbalance of the town’s 
economy. In June, 1927, when the boom was just getting 
underway the State Department of Labor and Industry reported 
that 1,063 men and women were employed in factories and 
industries in Buchanan. Of this total, 728 were employed by the 
Clark Equipment Company. The Zinc Collar Pad Company had 
died a slow death in 1925, a promising toy manufacturing com- 
pany left before the end of the decade for the more congenial 
environment of Benton Harbor; and the Campbell Transmission 
Company, which hoped as late as 1928 to employ upwards of 
1,000 men, went into bankruptcy the following year (1929). 

Other employers of industrial labor were small concerns 
manufacturing leather articles and lesser items. It was not that — 
Clark was opposed to other industry in the community. Indeed 
the company was host to the first of a series of five stag dinners 
for almost 100 businessmen from surrounding cities at Orchard 
Hills Country Club in June, 1928. The company itself was 
always a consistent booster of Buchanan. But the community 
was generally apathetic. Its attitude was perhaps best expressed 
by one long-time Front Street businessman who said, “Give us 
more factories; the rest will come as a matter of course.” The 
emphasis was on “‘give.’’ There was no awareness of the vulnera- 
bility of the town’s economy, let alone the necessity for 
“taking” effective action. The expansion of Clark’s operation 
during the late Twenties had lulled the business community of 
Buchanan into complacency when it came to scrambling for 
new industry. 

Few people in Buchanan were much concerned about the 
dependence of the community on a single industrial employer. 
It may have been community and company were too involved 
with each other to notice. Certainly Clark personnel were happy 
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participants in every facet of the community’s life — its 
churches, its schools, its government, and especially its recrea- 
tional and cultural activities. There were occasional editorials in 
the local paper about the need for a new kind of luncheon club, 
increased cooperation in the community, more trading in 
Buchanan, and a larger measure of civic pride. Nothing was said 
about the need for new enterprises in the community. There 
was even a Aecord editorial in 1929 cautioning Buchanan’s 
working men to be on guard against the labor agitator and 
opponents of the open shop. But nobody listened or under- 
stood. People were much more interested in going to the Prin- 
cess Theater to see themselves and their friends in a civic film 
shot in the streets of Buchanan, reviewing the events of the year 
(1928) and extolling their little community. Perhaps it was all 
just as well. 


The Turbulent Thirties: Depression and Recovery 


The Thirties were a traumatic experience for Clark and 
Buchanan. The depression came on the heels of a period of 
expansion and prosperity which culminated in a euphoric boom 
that encompassed both company and community. From the 
outset, the stock market crash and the Great Depression that 
followed were completely misjudged. Changes which had been 
slowly taking place in the economy and American society since 
the turn of the century were evident neither to executives of 
the company, workers in the shops, nor people in the com- 
munity. The worldwide depression of the Thirties was mistaken- 
ly equated with the sharp drops in business after World War I, 
the money Panic of 1907, or the depression of 1890-93 — the 
only similar episodes which the oldest adults could remember. 
Of course, the Republican prophets of perpetual prosperity in 
the Twenties were rather abruptly repudiated by events of the 
early Thirties. As the depression wore on, disciples of action 
and reaction, like Roger Babson, and believers in the inevitabil- 
ity of the cyclical ebb and flow of business were also rejected. 
Soon the voices of false prophets were heard throughout the 
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land. A variety of solutions, many of them contradictory, were 
advanced to lift the country out of the depression and put it 
back once more on the high road of prosperity. Many of these 
measures were embraced in the New Deal. Some of them, com- 
bined with natural economic forces, produced a short-lived 
recovery which was halted by a recession in 1937-38. In 1940 
there were still 10 million Americans out of work, an unac- 
ceptably high level of unemployment. It was only the beginning 
of World War II in Europe and its extension to the United 
States that finally pulled Clark, Buchanan, and the country 
completely out of the depression that began in the fall of 1929. 

The first tremors of trouble after the stock market crash in 
October, 1929, put operations of every department of the 
Buchanan plant on a part-time basis. A number of men were 
laid off “temporarily.” 

These routine adjustments to the crash were discounted by 
Clark officials. Buchanan prematurely congratulated itself on 
being more fortunate than most industrial towns, the depression 
having come later and being less general in scope. In December 
_ the new pressed steel housing plant on River Street resumed a” 
full-time work schedule, and the foundry went to a four-day 
week. According to a company official, “employees engaged in 
the manufacture of automotive products may be fairly well 
assured that the worst of the industrial crisis is well over with, 
and that general output and employment will increase gradually 
from now on.” November, 1929, was then thought to be the 
low point of the depression. There was apparently a little quib- 
bling as to whether or not there might be a small drop in 
business in February, 1930, but it was generally agreed the 
automobile industry would go into high gear in the spring. Com- 
pany officials did observe that the Buchanan plant was much 
larger than it was in 1928 and that when it now operated at 
three-fourths capacity, the number of man hours per month 
would not materially differ from former full capacity employ- 
ment, but nobody gave this matter much thought. 

At the company’s annual meeting in April, 1930, nothing 
was said to dispel these prevailing views. It was reported that 
the Clark Equipment Company and its subsidiaries had a con- 
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solidated net profit of $1.3 million for the year 1929, and 
earnings of $4.92 per share of common stock. No direct com- 
parisons with previous years were available due to changes made 
in the company’s capital structure during the year. The consoli- 
dated balance sheet showed a strong financial position. Profits 
for the first three months of 1930 were approximately 
$275,000, or about $1.00 per common share. It was noted in 
passing that the auto truck business was more active than the 
passenger car industry. However, on the surface all appeared to 
be well because the company’s business was now largely concen- 
trated in the manufacture of automotive parts for the motor 
truck industry. 

In public statements throughout 1930 the company con- 
tinued to be reassuring, and the community hopeful. In April 
employment in man hours was about equal to the period mark- 
ing the start of the industrial boom in 1928 which ended in the 
fall of 1929. To be sure there were no night shifts and no 
overtime, but most production employees worked a reasonably 
full daily schedule. Payments of regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.75 on preferred stock and $.75 on common stock were 
announced in August. At the end of the year a substantial in- 
crease in employment was anticipated, based on orders released 
that were already at hand. It was expected that 1931 would be 
a much more satisfactory year and would signal the beginning 
of a gradual return to normal industrial conditions. 

Actually the year 1930 was the prelude to two more years 
of declining sales and three years of declining net profits. The 
level of business in the first four months of the year had been 
deceptive. Sales fell during the year from $15.5 million in 1929 
to less than $9 million; profits declined from $1.3 million to 
$327,000. Employment in Buchanan dropped from its peak of 
1,550 in 1929 to 810 at the end of 1930. Despite the good 
showing in the first four months of the year, Buchanan salary 
and overhead payrolls declined from $74,343 in January, 1929, 
to $35,812 in December, 1931. 

The company’s public analysis of what was happening was 
still wide of the mark. There was apparent general agreement 
that overproduction in 1929, particularly of automobiles, was a 
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factor that contributed directly to the depression. Now that the 
surplus was nearing absorption and there was believed to be an 
“underproduction,” increased production and fuller employ- 
ment could be expected. One executive expressed a dissenting 
opinion. He believed that the 1929 employment volume might 
not be equalled for the next four or five years, but that the 
1929 volume ‘‘was far more portentous of danger than the 
present industrial quietude.”’ 

However, the economy was not quiet. In 1931 Graham 
Paige cancelled all orders for Clark axles and transmissions — 
about 40% of the company’s production. Company sales 
declined to $5.5 million. Net income fell 60% to $121,000. 
Operating losses were $28,000. In 1932 sales dropped another 
50% to $2.3 million, and the company lost $802,000. In 1933 
sales rose sharply, gross profit was in the black, but the 
company still sustained a net loss of $108,000. 

Although Clark was now operating plants in four locations, 
Buchanan felt the greatest impact in terms of employment and 
payrolls because it was the oldest and largest. Employment fell 
to 714 in 1931, 612 in 1932, and 577 in 1933. Operations in all 
departments were generally put on a part-time basis in an effort 
to hold together at least a core of the working force and to 
share what work there was. Again, Buchanan salary and over- 
head payrolls dropped from $35,812 in December of 1931 to 
$28,646 in December of 1932, and rose only to $31,724 by the 
end of 1933. 

There was no system of unemployment compensation. Sup- 
plementary pay benefits were unheard of. The full impact of 
the decline in Clark’s payrolls was felt throughout the entire 
community because there were no cushions for the fall, and 
Clark was now the only industrial employer. 

Other afflictions descended on both company and com- 
munity during these trying years. There was a rash of robberies, 
a crime that was almost unknown in Buchanan. Taxpayer 
leagues were formed to reduce taxes. There was even a renewal 
of local interest in the Ku Klux Klan. The several summer Boy 
Scout camps on the St. Joe River suspended operations. Resort 
business in the area dwindled to almost nothing. 
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Then in October, 1931, both of the banks in Buchanan 
closed, almost 18 months before the national bank moratorium. 
Despite attempts to reorganize them, they never reopened. It 
was May, 1932, before the larger of the two banks, with the 
help of a loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
made its first payment of 45% to depositors. It was six years 
(April, 1938) and six installments later before the final payment 
was made to bring the total payout to 105%. In mid-1932 the 
second bank also began to repay its depositors. It did not make 
its last payment until July, 1938. 

Workers at Clark were not the only ones in Buchanan to 
suffer. Salaries of teachers and public officials were cut again 
and again, and their numbers reduced. “Frills’’ like music and 
art were taken out of the school curriculum. Teachers were paid 
for a time in scrip and had to rely on the merchants of the town 
for extended credit. 

But Clark and Buchanan managed to cope somehow with 
their common problems. In October, 1931, at the instance of 
the Civic Luncheon Club, Clark agreed to cooperate with local 
businessmen by issuing two or three small payroll checks to its 
working employees instead of one larger check because, without 
banks, 75% of the checks were cashed by local merchants. In the 
same month a campaign for a special relief fund was initiated by 
M. L. Hanlin. With the aid of a few public spirited citizens, he 
mapped out a program and carried it through in a very efficient 
and satisfactory manner. In November Clark and the Indiana 
and Michigan Electric Company paid their water taxes in full to 
enable the city to pay current salaries to teachers and to take 
care of the payment of the city’s bond interest and bond retire- 
ment on schedule. Since 40% of the city taxes were paid by the 
two companies (Clark's share of the total was about 25%), these 
early payments tided the city over a real crisis. Clark continued 
to give its usual Christmas parties for the children of employees, 
including in their 1932 invitation not only the children of 
persons then employed but also of persons who had been 
employed in the previous three years, or were temporarily laid 
off. 


In February, 1933, Clark began meeting its current payroll 
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in cash. After the national bank moratorium was declared, the 
company also hunted up all the checks issued by the company 
in Michigan and redeemed them in cash. When currency became 
scarce, the company announced it would continue to meet its 
payroll in cash, if cash were available. Otherwise it would pay 
its employees in certificates of indebtedness in $1 to $5 denom- 
inations. These certificates, it promised, would be redeemable in 
cash when normal banking was resumed. 

In March, 1933, for the benefit of home town relief, the 
Clark Players were reconstituted for a two-night performance of 
“The Mikado.” A. S. Webb directed and played the part of 
Ko-Ko, the Lord High Executioner. M. L. Hanlin appeared as 
Pooh-Bah, Lord High Everything. Mrs. Harry Thompson and 
Mrs. Edward Pascoe, wives of Clark executives, took the prin- 
cipal female roles. The presentation was a rousing success. It 
was at once a reminder of the good old days of the Twenties 
and a booster to community morale. 

By sheer coincidence, ““The Mikado’ was staged the same 
month (April, 1933) that employment in the local plant hit 
bottom. May employment and production materially exceeded - 
May, 1932. For the first time since 1929 a current month's 
operations were higher than the same month a year earlier. The 
margin (50%) in June, 1933, was even better than in April. 
There was no summer slump. Employment in the last eight 
months of 1933 was 50% to 100% over 1932. Nevertheless, the 
company still had to pay the fourth quarterly dividend in 1933 
out of accumulated surplus. 

Although the company earned a net profit of $192,000 in 
1934, the company and the community were by no means out 
of the depression. The cashing of checks continued to be a 
problem. For a time employees cashed their checks with the 
Buchanan Farmers’ Credit Union at the St. Joe Valley Shipping 
Association. In May, 1937, in order to accommodate local 
merchants, the use of checks was discontinued, and Clark 
brought in the Brinks Express Company to make payments 
again in cash. 

During these years the company’s attempts to get away 
from its dependence on the automobile industry by developing 
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new products that it could control were only partly successful. 
The Autotram which was demonstrated in November, 1932, in 
Battle Creek as the first motor driven, streamlined rail car was 
not accepted by the railroad industry. (In view of their difficul- 
ties 30 years later, one wonders if the railroads did not miss an 
opportunity to retain some of their inter-city passenger busi- 
ness.) The axles and wheels for the Autotram were to have been 
produced in Buchanan. 

Although the target market was missed, something was sal- 
vaged from the $100,000 investment in the Autotram’s 
development three years later (1935) when street, elevator, and 
subway car builders began to order the undercarriage trucks for 
incorporation in their cars. Buchanan benefitted from this 
market switch. Castings and axles for the trucks were produced 
in Buchanan. The production of front axles was also transferred 
back to Buchanan from Battle Creek. 

A second effort at product diversification was a total fail- 
ure. An air-conditioned bed was developed between 1934 and 
1935 which was to be produced at the Days Avenue plant in 
Buchanan. Close to $200,000 was spent in its development. The 
conception proved to be unworkable. Only a few were sold — in 
Latin America. 

The third new product was the Huck blind rivet. In Novem- 
ber, 1934, Clark acquired the patent rights to this 
Detroit-developed product. It moved production to Buchanan 
in March, 1935. Never a large item, the rivet did eventually 
provide additional employment for about 45 workers. 

In the light of these expensive efforts and the state of the 
national economy, it is not surprising that the company con- 
tinued to lose money during the first nine months of 1935. The 
loss was small, only about $25,000, or 10¢ per common share. 
In November E. B. Clark was authorized to write the stock- 
holders answering certain questions they had raised about the 
company’s operations. The letter which was published on the 
front page of the Record was quite revealing. Clark explained 
the loss in 1935 (it actually turned out to be a profit of $6,000 
after taxes when the books were closed for the year) in terms of 
(1) keen competition, (2) higher costs, (3) higher taxes, and (4) 
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heavy expenses for product development. These expenses he 
attempted to justify to the stockholders and the community. 
He was obviously reluctant to give up on what had been done. 
He admitted “the railways do not take kindly to the Auto- 
tram.’” He made no promises. He asserted that 1936 should be a 
better year than 1935. But the success of the company rests on 
“hard work, steadily applied, not on startling new products.” 
At the company’s annual meeting a few months later, he stated 
‘ that prospects for the future rested on maintaining present 
established product lines and developing new lines which to 
date had met with a “fair degree of success, but has not pro- 
duced any great results as yet.’’ Development costs in 1935 
were reported to have totalled about $320,000. 

It is doubtful if the residents of Buchanan appreciated the 
disappointment and anguish implicit in these statements. The 
main index to local conditions for some years had been the 
state of employment at the Clark plant. Unofficially, employ- 
ment was set at 900 in January, 1936, compared to 600 12 
months earlier. With the additional hours worked per week, 
payrolls were up about 75% over the last few months of 1934. 

The year 1936 did prove to be a better year. Street car 
truck orders continued to flow in. A new building was con- 
structed on River Street. A second floor was added to the office 
building in Berrien Springs, to house the drafting and engineer- 
ing departments. In November the fourth quarterly dividend 
was raised from 30¢ to 40¢ per share, and a special dividend of 
50¢ announced. In December E. B. Clark assembled the Buch- 
anan work force in the Clark Theater to announce a horizontal 
5¢ per hour raise in wages (on top of the increase in the base 
wage rate voted by the Board in May, 1934), a general raise in 
salaries, and a disbursement to cover employment participation 
in stock dividends. Prospects for employees, stockholders, and 
the community again seemed bright. 

Unfortunately, in 1937 the economy went into a 10-month 
recession that extended well into 1938. Again the significance 
of what was happening was not apparent to the community. 
Sales increased. Profits exceeded $1 million for the first time 
since 1929. Diversification began to show significant results. 
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Employment in Buchanan rose to 1,300. Annual payroll pay- 
ments totalled $2,000,000, about half of the company total. 
The hourly wage rate was 65¢, the work week was now 40 
hours, the average weekly paycheck $26.00. The general tool 
room was moved to a new addition to the River Street buildings, 
and a new extension was constructed to the River Street plant. 

The company decided to present its situation directly to its 
employees, and indirectly to the community, at the annual 
meeting of stockholders in April, 1939. After the election of 
directors, the shops were closed, and the employees were 
invited to the Clark Theater for a visual presentation of the 
several plants and their operations and the financial results for 
1938, with comments by President E. B. Clark. The theater was 
packed; about 650 attended. In the course of his exposition 
Clark pointed out that the company had made a heavy invest- 
ment in each employee no matter how it was figured — $7,741 
in terms of the balance sheet, or $4,460 in terms of what the 
stockholders had put up. The audience listened with absorbed 
attention. 

This direct presentation of the company’s affairs to stock- 
holders, employees, and through the press to the community 
was characteristic of the close relationship that had developed 
over the years. Although Clark had gone public in 1929, eight 
of the 15 directors worked for the company and still lived in 
Buchanan. 

Service medals to long time employees were awarded at 
annual ceremonies every year in the Clark Theater. These were 
widely publicized, both inside and outside the company. In 
February, 1939, the editor of the Record began a remarkable 
series of weekly articles on the company and its veteran em- 
ployees entitled ‘“‘With the Medal Men at Clark.’ The editor was 
impressed with the fact that 154 of the 950 regular employees 
of the company had 20 or more years of service. He stated quite 
rightly that few firms in Southwestern Michigan could boast 
such a high ratio. He went on to reflect in one article what this 
high ratio meant to the community, how Buchanan was one of 
the best taxpaying towns in the state, and what the high per- 
centage of veteran employees had contributed to the appear- 
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ance of the residential areas. At that time the company was well 
on its way to being not only the largest industrial establishment 
in the community, but also its oldest industrial establishment. 
The editor noted that most of the earlier industries in Buchanan 
were organized to meet a more or less temporary demand for 
their products, or to take advantage of an exhaustible supply of 
local materials. He contrasted the Michigan Motor and Machine 
Company that was heralded with great fanfare and what had 
“happened to the George R. Rich Manufacturing Company, the 
grandfather of the Clark Equipment Company, which excited so 
little local attention at the time it came to town. 

It would be impossible to catalogue all of the interactions 
during the Turbulent Thirties between the company and its 
employees on the one hand and the community on the other. 
From workers to executives the company participated fully in 
every aspect of community life. Many rendered outstanding 
service, Frank Habicht with the Boy Scouts and M. L. Hanlin 
and others with the School Board. Indeed for most of the 
decade four of the five members of the School Board, including 
M. L. Hanlin, were members of the Clark Equipment Company 
family. The fifth member was the town’s leading physician. In 
the annals of American business it would be hard to match the 
dedication to the community of those who worked for Clark 
and the dedication of the community to the company in this 
10-year period. 

But as the nation, company, and community zigged and 
zagged through an uncertain recovery, there was one underlying 
development which deserves special treatment because it had 
profound implications for the future, and that was the new 
relationship which began to evolve during these years between 
government, workers, and management. No one of the three 
groups was fully prepared for what developed any more than 
they were for the problems of the Great Depression. 

At first it seemed that adjustments on the part of company 
and workers to this new relationship would be minimal. When 
the Federal government adopted a national policy of shorter 
hours and higher pay as a recovery measure under the National 
Recovery Administration (NRA), E. B. Clark could announce in 
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August, 1933, that the company was already in compliance in 
its Buchanan and Berrien Springs plants. Work had been shared 
among employees by cutting down the work week. Wages were 
always somewhat higher than those paid in comparable indus- 
tries and companies in the area. The company never cut its base 
wage rate from its pre-depression level, although officers’ 
salaries were reduced because the differential that had devel- 
oped between shop and office was unfair. In the summer of 
1933 when the NRA codes went into effect, employees in the 
shop were already working nine hours a day four days a week. 
Except for one month between August and December, 1933, 
the company work week was 35 hours. All plants promptly 
signed the codes appropriate to their operations: automotive, 
foundry, drill, and/or material handling. The company was one 
of very few that anticipated NRA. 

Furthermore, as already noted an increase in the base rate 
was approved by the board of directors in July, 1934, and a 
horizontal wage increase of 5¢ per hour along with a higher 
salary schedule was announced in December, 1937. It seemed 
that the company was very much in the mainstream of con- 
temporary thinking about what needed to be done for the 
national economy to recover. 

In 1935 under the impetus of new federal legislation there 
was a resurgence of the national labor movement that up to this 
time had not touched Buchanan. Labor in Buchanan had never 
been organized. The only previous record of labor trouble was a 
short strike of men and teams in September, 1901, when C. A. 
Chapin was enlarging his dam and power plant, and that was 
before the George R. Rich Manufacturing Company came to 
town. But in 1935 the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO) was formed. It was not long before its organizers came to 
Buchanan. 

The reception they received was not cordial. It was clear 
that the ClO would alter the close relationships that had come 
to exist between management and employees and between com- 
pany and community in ways that could not be clearly dis- 
cerned by outsiders from Flint and Detroit. Evidence of the 
community's attitude was the flat turndown the Workers Alli- 
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ance of America received in December, 1936, when a group 
from the local chapter in Niles came to Buchanan and asked the 
Works Progress Administration (WPA) workers in Buchanan to 
join them in their strike for higher wages. But the CIO organ- 
izers were more persistent. Times were not good. There was a 
new mood abroad in the land growing out of the long years of 
the depression. There was a clash of opinion among workers in 
the shops over unionization. Tensions mounted. Some of those 
* caught in the throes of this situation came armed to the plant to 
work their shifts. 

Management recognized reluctantly in 1938 that sooner or 
later the plant would be organized, and probably the sooner the 
better for all concerned. Accordingly in May, 1938, an election 
was held in the Clark Theater to determine whether the Reliable 
Workmen of America (RIW), a local company union, or the 
(UAW-CIO) should be the bargaining unit for the company’s 
production workers. It was ironic, but quite natural, that the 
election was held in the Clark Theater, which for 20 years had 
been the common meeting place of stockholders, management, 
workers, and the community. Not surprisingly RIW won by a 
vote of 446 to 223. The following month (June) members of 
the RIW voted on a contract which called for election of 
stewards, minimum wage increases, and paid vacations. The 
contract was ratified. Thus a new factor entered permanently 
into the relations of company and community. 

In an August, 1938, letter to stockholders published locally, 
E. B. Clark took pains to point out that the National Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB) had been helpful in the Buchanan situ- 
ation. Workers in the Jackson plant had voted to affiliate with 
the UAW-CIO. It appeared at the time that workers at the 
Battle Creek plant would probably seek affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor (AFL). In January, 1939, 
workers in Berrien Springs decided to become RIW’s affiliate 
No. 1. A few months later (June, 1939) NLRB ruled that the 
company did not discriminate against the AFL becoming the 
exclusive bargaining agent for the Battle Creek plant. 

The company accepted the inevitable. It would no longer 
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have as direct, personal and exclusive a relationship with 
employees at any of its plants as it had enjoyed in the past. 
From now on outsiders would always be involved in that rela- 
tionship in the presence of representatives of national or inter- 
national unions, or of state or federal governments. In some 
negotiations all would participate. And what came out of these 
negotiations would deeply affect all of the company’s plant 
communities, especially Buchanan. 

The experience of the Thirties left its marks on Clark and 
Buchanan and their relations to each other which time has not 
erased. The almost idyllic years of the Twenties were never to 
return. The appearance of labor unions was only one such 
change. The company now had established plants in three other 
cities, plants that were destined to grow. Buchanan was no long- 
er the only home of the Clark Equipment Company. That fact 
was not clearly comprehended in Buchanan. Workers would 
never again be as close to management, or company as close to 
community. Government, particularly the Federal government, 
would intervene more and more in company and community 
affairs, taxing, spending, and regulating on a scale undreamed of 
ten years earlier. Underlying it all was a more subtle change in 
values, beliefs, attitudes, and ideas, away from a simpler past to 
a much more complex and complicated future. 

The last year of the decade was a good year for the com- 
pany and community. Directly and indirectly, the company had 
begun to feel the buildup for the Second World War which 
finally broke out in Europe in early September. In 1939, some 
departments in Buchanan were already working full-time, seven 
days a week. Employment rose to 2,201; payrolls for the year 
were $4,035,000. Dividends of 25¢, 25¢, 50¢ and $1.00 were 
paid to common stockholders in the four quarters of 1939. An 
atomic hydrogen welding machine was perfected at the River 
Street plant at a cost of $165,000. A new structure to house 
maintenance, repairs, and associated non-productive work was 
constructed. The tin shop was transferred to Days Avenue. 
However, E. B. Clark felt constrained in a December, 1939, 
letter to the stockholders published in the Record, to say that 
“there is little reason to expect anything in the nature of a 
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boom or any strong stimulation of American business due to 
foreign wars.’” But if those wars became America’s wars — that 
was quite a different matter. 


World War I! (1940-45): The Third Boom 


The Second World War was almost as traumatic an experi- 
ence for Clark and Buchanan as the Turbulent Thirties, but in 
quite different ways. War is a highly personal human phe- 
nomenon. A depression even of monumental proportions is 
more impersonal. Although people in both company and 
community who had gone through World War | had some 
understanding of what a global war would do to Clark and 
Buchanan, they could not foresee the consequences of a second 
global war in little more than a generation. 

World War II can scarcely be compared with World War | in 
any sense. The Second World War was longer, more extensive, 
more intense, more destructive, and more frightening than the 
First. A much larger percentage of the world’s population was 
involved. Kaiser Wilhelm and Czar Nicholas were schoolboys 
compared to Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. The most sophisti- 
cated instruments of destruction used in World War | could 
simply not be measured against the weaponry of World War II 
and the atom bomb. But most important of all, the Second 
World War lasted four long years, not 19 short months. 

When peace came in Europe and then in Asia, there was a 
sense of relief, but no elation. There were few wild exuberant 
parades of returning service men and women before cheering 
throngs, such as those of 1918. To many it seemed more appro- 
priate to celebrate the return of peace in the churches than in 
the streets. Even the word victory had a hollow ring. Somehow 
everyone knew that there would never be a return to normalcy, 
no matter how that term was defined. It was too late. Neither 
the world, the country, the company, nor the little community 
of Buchanan would ever be able to go back to what they were 
before the war. 

On the civilian front the central problem of war is always 
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production. Clark was singularly well prepared to meet that 
problem; the community was less prepared. The company had 
developed the basic products that would be needed in the war 
effort — axles, housings, transmissions, and above all industrial 
lift trucks. These it was able to produce in quantity with little 
modification by throwing into the breech all of its machine 
shops, regardless of where they were located. Necessity called 
for close integration in the operation of all of the company’s 
plants, but the logistics were not impossible. In September, 
1941, three months before Pearl Harbor, 95% of Clark’s output 
was given a preferred defense rating. Products were no problem. 

Once a product is developed, production essentially calls for 
management to combine men, machines (and plants), materials, 
money, and methods in an effective manner. Fortunately, Clark 
had four of these five elements fairly well in hand throughout 
the war. The management group had not changed greatly since 
World War |. It was experienced. The company largely had the 
plant and equipment to do the job. Investment in plant in the 
late Twenties and late Thirties had been relatively heavy in the 
light of economic conditions. Although materials were hard to 
come by, a national system of priorities was soon set up that 
functioned more efficiently than the systems of World War I, 
partly because of the nation’s experience in the earlier war. 
Money was also less of a problem. Few changes needed to be 
made in methods of production, and those which were neces- 
sary could be made as the war progressed. Clark’s greatest diffi- 
culty during these years was securing the labor needed for the 
massive production which the war demanded. And that difficul- 
ty had profound implications for both company and com- 
munity. 

For the company it meant going far outside the community 
and the 25-30 mile area from which it customarily drew its 
workers, not only to replace the men and women who went 
into the military and war-related governmental services, but also 
to make substantial additions to its labor force. Since those who 
were recruited for the most part had no experience whatsoever 
in shop work, it meant training them in the shortest possible 
period. For the first time in the company’s history it also meant 
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the maintenance of acceptable relations with a large and increas- 
ingly powerful labor union. 

The problems posed for the community were even greater 
and more baffling than those that faced the country. For 
Buchanan the shortage of local labor meant the provision of 
housing and utilities under the most stringent governmental 
restrictions. It meant the provision of more educational facil- 
ities and teaching personnel, particularly at the elementary 
level. But most of all it meant taking in, within a very short 
span of time, large numbers of people from cultural back- 
grounds completely different from those that had prevailed in 
the community from its origins more than 100 years earlier, and 
making those people feel at home in Buchanan — in their 
dwellings, the schools, the churches, the stores, the restaurants, 
and the community at large. It was this last challenge that the 
community has not yet fully met. 

Clark slipped gradually into war production in 1940 and 
1941. E. B. Clark told the company’s stockholders at their 
annual meeting in July, 1940, that improvement in the com- 
pany’s business was due to the maturing of plans in progress for 
several years, not solely to general business conditions and not 
at all to the preparedness program. Three months later (Octo- 
ber) he advised the stockholders that war business accounted 
for only 16% of sales in the first three quarters of the year. 
When the books were closed for 1940, the percentage was 
approximately the same (15%). The company then had a back- 
log of orders for $5 million of defense work. 

In Clark’s words the year 1941 was “‘more strenuous.” In 
January production and payroll hit all-time highs, the latter 
because the base wage rate was 50% above 1929. However, 
employment was still below the 1929 peak. Fifty percent of the 
company’s production was now going to defense. By the end of 
the year it was 100%. Shipments for the year were twice as large 
as those in 1940, production three times normal. The boom was 
on. 

After the United States entered the war in December, 1941, 
pressure for production continued to mount for three full years 
(1942, 1943, and 1944). By April, 1943, the company faced a 
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critical shortage of manpower, and the community a critical 
shortage of housing. Over 3,000 people were working in 
Buchanan industries by that time, most of them at Clark. The 
ratio of industrial employment to Buchanan’s population was 
between 60 and 75%. The company made a thorough canvass of 
the local housing situation and appealed to the community for 
sleeping rooms for single men. The housing, transmission, and 
gear departments were on a seven-day week work schedule. 

However, before the end of 1943 the company had begun 
to resume shipments of under carriages for street cars, transmis- 
sions, axles, axle housings, drills, tractors and tractor parts on a 
small scale to its commercial customers. Research and develop- 
ment also continued on new products without detriment to 
military requests for special equipment for the war in the 
Pacific. The most important result was that by the end of the 
war the technical packages were complete for a full line of 
industrial lift trucks. 

Sales in 1944 were down slightly from 1943, but still four 
times as large as in 1941. During the year there was a rash of 
cancellations of military orders which eventually totalled $33 
million, but commercial orders largely filled the gap. 

With the ending of the war in August, 1945, the boom was 
over. Sales for the year fell to two-thirds of their 1944 level. 
Profits after taxes dropped about 25% below the levels of 1942 
and 1943. It was time now to readjust to peacetime conditions. 

Several additions were made to Clark’s plants in Buchanan 
during the war years. In 1941 a plant was built on River Street 
to manufacture housings for Army trucks. The following year 
(1942) two additions were made to the drill department, and a 
second floor was completed over the old axle building to pro- 
vide more office space. In 1943 the company leased the plant 
once occupied by the Campbell Transmission Company and 
later by the Dry Zero Corporation, and remodeled it for the 
manufacture of hydraulic mechanisms for finger lift trucks. 
Construction of an experimental physical testing laboratory for 
all four plants and a smokestack for the central heating plant 
was undertaken in 1944, but when completed in 1945 the 
laboratory could not be put to immediate use because of the 
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delay occasioned by war priorities on laboratory equipment. 

Financing problems of the war period were taken care of 
rather handily. The company’s 7% preferred stock issue, autho- 
rized in 1917 to mature in 1946, was refinanced in 1941 by an 
exchange for an issue of 5% cumulative preferred. In his 1942 
report to stockholders, E. B. Clark noted that the company had 
borrowed $2 million for working capital ‘‘from its own banks.” 
On January 14, 1943, the company negotiated a three-year 
“V-Loan” to finance war contract production, but before the 
term of the loan was up the war ended. This resulted in a short 
cash crisis for the company which, happily, was soon resolved. 
The loan was paid off in full, leaving the company free of bank 
debt at the end of the war. 

Aside from the shortage of labor the company’s biggest 
problem during the war years was establishing a viable relation- 
ship with organized labor. This relationship was as important to 
Buchanan as it was to Clark. Without such a relationship there 
would inevitably be tensions, strikes, and unemployment. Be- 
cause Buchanan’s industrial employment was so high and be- 
cause Clark represented such a high proportion of that employ- 
ment, everyone living in Buchanan was affected directly or 
indirectly by relations between Clark and the union. 

In April, 1940, one month before a bargaining election was 
called, E. B. Clark had his annual talk with employees in the 
Clark Theater. The shops were closed for an hour on company 
time. Clark illustrated his talk with historical slides on 
Buchanan and the company’s operations. His running comments 
were in a light and humorous vein. Medals for 20 or more years 
of service were presented to those who had earned them, and 
trophies were awarded to the winning company teams in the 
winter’s basketball and bowling leagues. On the surface at least 
the company had no basic difficulties with labor, and none were 
anticipated. 

Late in May, 1940, another election was held to determine 
whether the Reliable Independent Workmen (RIW) should con- 
tinue to represent the shop employees or the UAW-CIO. UAW 
organizers had been in town for several months. When the vote 
was counted, the results were RIW 318, UAW-CIO 538. Only 
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one vote was cast for no union at all. Times and Buchanan had 
certainly changed. 

Negotiations for a new contract with a new union began 
immediately. In July agreement was reported on many points. 
The following month negotiations came to a standstill. In Sep- 
tember a federal mediator was called in. Much to the relief of 
company and community an agreement was reached shortly 
thereafter for a 5¢ per hour wage increase to replace the bonus 
system. Two months later (November) the company with the 
concurrence of the union, adopted a weekly pay schedule and 
dispensed with Brink's services and payments in cash, vestiges of 
the depression years. 

The following month (December, 1940) the man who had 
organized the Buchanan plant for the UAW left to take a posi- 
tion with the U.S. Department of Labor in Detroit. He was 
described in the local press as a ‘‘fine type of labor organizer,”’ 
conservative, with very little of the agitator about him. “His 
quiet, tactful methods were undoubtedly responsible for the 
organization of the union.” 

E. B. Clark must have agreed with this assessment for in his 
annual report to stockholders for 1940 he found no fault with 
the union rank and file or with their leaders. He commended 
the work of the federal labor officials. He believed the major 
difficulty associated with negotiation of the company’s first 
contract with UAW was that the president of the UAW local 
was “under the influence of a small group of radicals who wish 
to make trouble simply to show their power and to have fun.” 

However, in July, 1941, 86% of the members of Local 468 
voted to empower their leaders to call a strike, if a satisfactory 
agreement could not be reached on the status of the union, a 
job-pay classification, and certain lesser grievances. By this time, 
as noted earlier, 50 to 60% of the company’s output was going 
for the nation’s defense. Fortunately for the company, com- 
munity, and country, an agreement was reached and ratified 
without a strike. 

During the war years no great difficulties arose between 
union and company. Indeed they cooperated closely on almost 
everything related to the war effort. In March, 1943, workers in 
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the foundry were supplied with electric fans, lockers, showers, 
dressing rooms, and vending machines to speed up production. 
Absenteeism (10% a day) was a problem, as well as the peren- 
nial return in the spring of some workers to the farm. In March, 
1944, there was a work stoppage that lasted about 24 hours, 
but when it threatened to become general, the differences over 
grievances were settled. Again the local press commended man- 
agement and labor, but conciliators had to be called in from the 
federal and state services and from the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment before an agreement was reached. These events were the 
harbingers of the future both for Clark and Buchanan. 

Like the company, Buchanan was first caught up in the 
country’s defense effort. In November, 1940, the initial registra- 
tion for the draft took place at the high school. A community- 
wide drive for aluminum was made in July, 1941. ‘With the 
Boys in Service’ began to appear regularly in the Record, a 
column that was not to be completely dropped until the wind- 
ing down of the Viet Nam War thirty years later! 

The tempo of community activity stepped up quickly after 
war was declared in December, 1941. In January, 1942, a local 
committee was named to oversee tin rationing. National Time 
Saving went into effect despite general objections from the 
community and a protest from Clark that the new time wasted 
electricity in the offices. In February registration for selective 
service was conducted at the high school and the Clark Theater. 
This was followed by registrations of the 45 to 65 year age 
group in April, and of 18 and 20 year olds in December, along 
with a reclassification of married men without children. 

In March, 1942, a local Civil Defense Council was set up. In 
April a Navy Mothers’ Club was organized, and volunteer blood 
donations were requested. In June rents were frozen, and the 
United Service Organization (USO) made its first community 
drive. In July arrangements were made for local blackouts in 
event of an air attack. Drives were undertaken for scrap both on 
farms and in the city in August and October. In October two 
emergency hospitals were also set up, and the community regis- 
tered for gasoline coupons. In November holiday lights were 
discontinued; Neighborhood War Clubs were planned to provide 
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information on rationing; coffee rationing started; and a cam- 
paign was launched to salvage fats. By the end of 1942 both 
Clark and Buchanan were deep in the war. 

The year 1942 also marked the beginning of the first of a 
series of seven War Bond drives in which Clark, UAW Local 468, 
and the community cooperated with a high degree of success. 
Even before the first drive was conducted, participation of 
Clark employees in the voluntary purchase of War Savings 
Bonds through payroll deductions was high (76%), and there 
was 100% participation in the Rivet Department. To support 
the community bond drives, company and union together set a 
goal of 90% participation. 

In January, 1943, 16 Clark departments were presented 
Minuteman flags, indicating that 90% of the employees in those 
departments were purchasing bonds. At that time 9% of Clark’s 
Buchanan payroll was being deducted for bond purchases. The 
goal was promptly raised to 10%. 

The record shows that quotas for all seven bond drives were 
oversubscribed, some by as much as 25, 50 or 100%. It was a 
tribute to all concerned — to the local businessmen who headed 
the drives and their corps of salesmen, to the top Clark execu- 
tives who provided leadership in the company, and to the union 
that cooperated so wholeheartedly. This remarkable record may 
also be explained partly by the fact that Buchanan was such a 
heavily industrialized little city with virtually all of its employ- 
ment during the war years concentrated in one firm. It is also 
hard to discount the importance of UAW Local 468. It was the 
only organization in the city which approached community- 
wide membership. Whatever the reasons, Buchanan’s record in 
raising funds to support the war effort was remarkable, and in 
its wake it carried all of the community fund-raising drives dur- 
ing the war to their goals, regardless of whether or not they 
were related to the war effort. 

Another, but smaller cooperative endeavor involved Clark 
and the schools of Buchanan. In September, 1939, Clark and 
school officials began formal consideration of a cooperative 
apprentice program for young men and women in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades, to be administered by a joint committee of 
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educators and industry representatives. The school super- 
intendent, still Harold C. Stark, had long felt that more atten- 
tion should be given in the school’s curriculum for preparing 
young people for useful careers in industry as well as for 
college. 

The program started slowly. In January, 1940, an adult 
trade school was opened at the high schoo! which promised 
more immediate results. But in March, 1941, 18 months after 
discussion of the high school program began, Buchanan appren- 
tices won three out of 10 awards in statewide competition. By 
that time Clark had 15 apprentices, Buchanan Steel Company 
one. At the beginning of the next school year (September, 
1941) 40 students applied for the program, most of them 
receiving their practical experience at Clark. In February, 1943, 
the first apprentice was graduated and certified as a tool maker. 
Three months later (April) equipment was installed at the high 
school for factory pre-employment classes. In July, 1943, pre- 
employment machine classes for adult men and women began, 
both in Buchanan and Niles. Planning was undertaken in Sep- 
tember for a more extended work-study program for 17 year 
olds. A day shop school was added in May, 1944. Although 
these efforts seem small when set against the war’s insatiable 
demand for more production, they did lay the foundation for 
further cooperation between company and school. 

But the major problems of the community growing out of 
Clark’s involvement in war production lay in the provision of 
housing and school facilities. For these problems the com- 
munity was poorly prepared, and the company could offer little 
help. 

Housing in Buchanan for Clark workers and executives was 
a recurrent problem. Whenever employment soared, housing 
was woefully inadequate, even with workers coming in from 
ever greater distances. In World War I, in the boom years of the 
late Twenties, and again in 1936, all houses and apartments in 
Buchanan were occupied. This time the situation was more 
critical. More workers had to be recruited, gasoline was 
rationed, local housing had deteriorated during the depression 
years of the Thirties, and construction of new dwellings was 
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severely restricted. 

Early in 1941 it was known that the need for additional 
housing would become acute within six months. A small 
housing development was undertaken east of Liberty Heights in 
the summer of 1940, but it was miniscule compared to the 
need. A private trailer camp, set up on North Portage Street to 
accommodate Clark workers coming from Michigan and nearby 
Indiana towns who could not find homes in Buchanan, ran 
afoul of state sanitary requirements in August, 1942, although 
the camp replaced an unauthorized public dump and the trailers 
had better toilet facilities than were provided by the open 
privies behind private homes a stone’s throw away. The city did 
get around some 13 months later (August, 1943) to passing a 
health ordinance regulating trailer camps which superseded the 
state regulations. But at the time the popular view of the citi- 
zens of Buchanan was that the trailer camp was “pure and 
simply a war baby” and that the trailer residents would just 
steal away once the war was over. 

How wrong they were! In August, 1942 — the same month 
the city passed its regulatory ordinance — Buchanan was 
informed that to alleviate the labor shortage it would get from 
the Federal government 100 trailer units, most of them for two 
people and completely furnished, except for dishes and bed- 
ding. There would also be two laundry trailers and one public 
toilet trailer for each 25 units. The residence trailers were to be 
occupied by transient war labor, not by people already working 
in Buchanan. They would be located in a trailer park east and 
north of Clark’s River Street plant, and they would be managed 
not by the city, Clark, or private interests, but by the Federal 
government. Scarcely had the community recovered from the 
shock of this arinouncement when it received the news 
(February, 1944) that the Federal government was sending 
another 50 residence trailers and four utility trailers to the 
federal trailer park. A count showed that the first consignment 
had already increased Buchanan’s population by 319. This total 
included 112 men and 23 women working at Clark. There were 
also 71 women at home, and 112 children under 12. The aver- 
age occupancy per unit was 3.46 persons, not 2.0. These facts 
were not reassuring. 
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The community next learned in April, 1944, that for the 
duration of Clark’s labor shortage, it was to get 140 three and 
four-room mobile homes with plumbing. These were to be 
mounted on posts and placed on locations west and east of 
Portage Street, north of “The Flats’. Supposedly at the desire 
of both races, three locations were to be occupied by whites, 
the fourth by blacks. Two months later (June, 1944) it was 
reported that five sites were being prepared for 76 mobile units 
- with two apartments each. A mobile Community Building was 
also to be constructed in what was known as the Moccasin 
Court complex because the trailer sites had now spread west 
close to Moccasin Street. By December, 1944, it was estimated 
that there were a total of 300 new families in the federal trailer 
park and the Moccasin Court housing project, and that the 
population of Buchanan, which had grown in the 10 years 
between 1930 and 1940 from 3,915 to 4,068, was now 
approaching 6,000. 

When the Federal government proposed in January, 1945, 
that two more groups of 40 trailer units and two dormitories, 
each housing 100 single men — 100 blacks and 100 whites — 
with a mess hall, lounge, and other facilities be put up in the 
same area, the city commission turned down the proposal. 
Later, by a vote of three to two, it reluctantly accepted the two 
dormitories. Actually the commission was without power to 
prevent federal action. Nevertheless in March it again resolutely 
refused permission for an additional 132 trailers. What would 
have happened if the war had not ended in Europe in May is 
difficult to say. After repeated requests for permission to con- 
struct new single family residences, the Federal government 
finally approved 300 homes for the Niles-Buchanan area in the 
spring of 1945. It was the first residential construction in the 
area since the start of the war, but it was too little and too late. 

The school officials of Buchanan were faced with equally 
difficult housing problems. At the beginning of the war the 
community had only two elementary schools, one housed with 
the junior high school and high school in a building constructed 
in 1922 on the site of the old Union School, and the other in 
the Dewey Avenue School that was over 90 years old and 
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rapidly becoming unsafe. Furthermore, the older residents of 
Buchanan and Superintendent Stark knew from bitter experi- 
ence that there is nothing as permanent as a temporary school 
building. The temporary buildings (called “‘sheep sheds’’) con- 
structed behind the old Union and Dewey Avenue Schools 
during World War |, were still in use, despite the fact that they 
were cold in the winter and frequently hot in the early fall and 
late spring. With the school population 15% higher than in 1940 
and the basement of the Evangelical Church rented for kinder- 
gartens, the school board pursued a logical course. It first asked 
federal permission to enlarge the Dewey Avenue facilities, and 
when refused, petitioned for portable school facilities. In this 
effort the board was joined by Clark officials. Apparently no 
action was taken on this request because in December, 1944, 
school officials rented two more rooms for grade school classes 
in the basements of the Church of Christ and the Presbyterian 
Church. Thus in this makeshift fashion were the community’s 
needs for educational facilities accommodated during the war 
years. 

Beyond the needs for housing and school facilities were 
other company-related needs which were even more difficult for 
the community to handle. Some 800, or about a quarter of the 
incoming war workers, were black, largely from the South. In 
July, 1944, under the auspices of the local Church Council, a 
white woman was sent to Buchanan by the Committee for War 
Services of the Disciples of Christ to work in the black commun- 
ity. Church activities were organized for blacks at the federal 
trailer park. Plans were made for the establishment of an African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Later in the year when the Mt. 
Zion Community Church in the federal trailer park outgrew its 
facilities, black Methodist and Baptist ministers from Elkhart, 
Indiana, and Niles, Michigan, one of whom worked at Clark, co- 
operated in holding joint services. In April, 1945, a religious 
worker, supported by the Church Council, came to Buchanan to 
do what she could to improve a trying situation. She resigned in 
July. Fortunately, by that time the war was almost over. 

Eating and recreational facilities, especially for blacks in 
Buchanan, also presented difficult problems. There was dis- 
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crimination in restaurants and stores. This was scarcely surpris- 
ing because up to World War || Buchanan never had more than a 
few black families, and the traditional designation of blacks in 
Buchanan as in the South was “colored”, not “Negro.” 
Proprietors were as bewildered by black customers as the blacks 
were bewildered by white clerks and waitresses. None of the 
three restaurants in Buchanan was open nights or Sundays. 
Furthermore, two were having trouble getting enough ration 
points to serve their white clientele. It was estimated that in 
April, 1945, the three restaurants were serving an incredible 
25,000 meals a month. 

Both eating and recreational needs were relieved somewhat 
by the USO and the Federal government in the waning months 
of the war. First, a lunch room and barber shop were opened in 
the trailer park. Then the USO sent a recreation director to the 
Moccasin Court complex in November, 1944. A Community 
Building was dedicated the following month at the federal 
trailer park. In May, 1945, a cafeteria for single men with a 
seating capacity of 125 was opened on a 24-hour basis in the 
Community Building, adjacent to the two dormitories. Finally, 
in July, 1945, there was a grand opening of the lounge in the 
Community Building in Moccasin Court. Despite these mea- 
sures, there was general agreement in the community among 
both whites and blacks that the war came to an end none too 
soon. 

The most sober appraisal of the situation was contained ina 
report of the race relations committee of the local Council of 
Churches made in May, 1944, 15 months before the war ended. 
It began by commending what Clark had accomplished, working 
with government, to make the temporary location of war work- 
ers in the community reasonably satisfactory and acceptable. 
Reports of discrimination by merchants and eating place propri- 
etors had been investigated and adjusted. A bus service had been 
set up for blacks wishing to attend Sunday church services in 
Niles. In the report plans were noted for a trailer park lunch 
room and barber shop, and for a large and adequate community 
recreation center in Moccasin Court. Men had been given the 
right to send for their families. The report went on to stipulate 
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what still needed to be done. In the name of patriotism it 
contained a plea for tolerance. It recommended the launching 


of a program of pastoral visitation. It suggested that a full-time 
pastoral worker should be employed by the local Council of 
Churches. And finally it urged a study of what other cities had 
done in similar circumstances. 

None of these recommendations were acted upon. Perhaps 
it was fortunate that they were not. Both Clark and Buchanan 
were confronted by problems of race as old as man’s residence 
on this planet. Both needed time to think in a quieter 
environment about what each should do. It was expected that 
after the war the blacks would return or “would be returned” 
to their homes in the South. This was an unreasonable expec- 
tation, incompatible with a free society for the preservation of 
which, at least in this country, the war was being fought. But 
the blacks did not return to their homes in the South. They had 
come north to Buchanan seeking opportunities that they did 
not have in their former homes, just as the whites had come 
west to the Buchanan area a 100 years earlier seeking 
opportunities that they did not find in New England, New 
York, and Ohio. The racial problems precipitated by the war for 
Clark and Buchanan, and for whites and for blacks living in the 
community, did not go away with the ending of the war. 

Aside from the major contacts of Clark and Buchanan 
during World War |! already discussed, there were a myriad of 
other activities that linked the company and community in one 
way or another, 

Some activities were revived, such as the return after a two- 
year lapse of a company baseball team which became one of the 
best in Southwestern Michigan. Another revival in a sense was a 
new employee publication, “At Clark’s,”” edited by W. C. 
Hawes, who was also editor of the Record. |t was distributed 
regularly to some 3,300 employees. 

There were several new and enlarged company activities of 
significance to the community that emerged in the war years. A 
complete summer sports program was launched which included 
softball, trap shooting, archery, and golf. A full-time recreation 
director was employed by the company. A Black Bass Derby 
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was held. In 1944 a series of selected films on the war were 
shown at the Hollywood Theater to employees and members of 


their families over 16. When the Christmas bonus checks went 
out, they were sent not only to employees on the payroll, but 
also to 720 former employees who were in military service. 
Then there were occasional activities, such as providing prizes 
for a yard and garden contest, showing movies of Clark's opera- 
tions to civic clubs, and talks by executives to local groups. 

This chapter on company-community relations should not 
end without some reference to the deaths of E. B. Clark, A. S. 
Bonner, and E. C. Pascoe, and to the retirement of M. L. Han- 
lin. Emerson once wrote that “an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of ‘a man." If so, the Clark Equipment Company in 
Buchanan was the lengthened shadow of a number of men, and 
especially of these four — Clark, Bonner, Pascoe, and Hanlin. 
There were other early executives of the company still active at 
the end of World War || who would leave a deep imprint on 
company and community. A few others who joined the com- 
pany in the Thirties would likewise make significant con- 
tributions in the postwar decades. But these four, and especially - 
M. L. Hanlin, were Clark to Buchanan for almost 40 years. The 
end of an era was in sight. 


1946-55: Readjustment and Expansion 


With the traumas of the Great Depression and the war years 
behind them, Clark and Buchanan faced the postwar period 
with new leadership and new problems. The first business of 
both company and community was to return to some sem- 
blance of a prosperous peacetime existence. However, that 
existence was to be very different from what the company and 
community had known in the Twenties following World War I. 
And it would be anything but tranquil. 

The company now had large and flourishing plants, not only 
in Buchanan but also in Battle Creek, Jackson, and Berrien 
Springs. It had a powerful union with which to deal at each of 
its plants. Its suppliers and customers were also unionized. A 
strike at one place had repercussions at another. Sometimes all 
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plants, suppliers, and customers were affected. Competition was 
different. Prices were sticky on the downside. Inflation was a 
factor to be reckoned with at all times, particularly with respect 
to costs. Taxes were higher, government expenditures greater, 
government regulations much more far-reaching, and govern- 
ment itself was a more important customer. In this situation the 
company had little choice but to diversify and expand. It could 
not stand still. And its new leadership did not propose that the 
company should wither and die. 

Global peace soon proved to be an unachievable ideal. First 
came the Cold War and then the war in Korea. Company and 
community were now exposed not only to the nation, but also 
to the world. Neither company nor community could any 
longer escape the inexorable march of world events in which the 
United States was inevitably involved. 

The community had its own adjustments to make from an 
economic recovery in the Thirties that was never complete and 
from the dislocations of World War II. It had a backlog of 
unmet needs long postponed. The population of Buchanan was 
different from what it had been in the Twenties. Not only was 
it somewhat larger, but it also had different characteristics and 
different values. It was more mobile. It was closer to what was 
going on outside the community by telephone and television. 
There were new leaders in the community just as there were in 
the company. There was a new community consciousness of 
industry, business, recreation, health, and environment. New 
organizational arrangements were necessary. Old institutions 
had to be modified. These were the new facts of life in postwar 
Buchanan which were not easy to understand and to appreciate 
quickly and fully. 

For the company the hiatus between war and peace was 
short. All operations were closed down for two days following 
V-J Day. The immediate future was unclear. It depended 
primarily on the reconversion and resumption of ‘‘normal’’ 
operations by the company’s customers. The rivet, foundry, and 
drill departments were expected to be affected least. They had 
orders in hand. The axle department was temporarily in limbo. 
All of the operations at the Dry Zero plant leased during World 
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War || were associated with war contracts. Changes would have 
to be made. There could be no going back. 

In September, 1945, a month after the end of the war in the 
Pacific, Local 468 held a strike vote and asked their CIO 
national headquarters for permission to strike, a forewarning of 
labor difficulties that were to plague the company from this 
point forward. The issue at first was a general raise of 10¢ per 
_ hour. Strikes were endemic in the country at this juncture. 
There was no way company, workers, or the community could 
insulate themselves against them. In January, 1946, while 
negotiations were proceeding between the company and the 
union in Buchanan, a nationwide steel strike closed the River 
Street plant and cut the axle department down to two days a 
week. Strikes in the auto plants also interfered with resumption 
of work in Buchanan. 

When the new contract was finally presented to the union 
membership in January, 1946, it was rejected. The strike was 
on. It was the first strike in the history of the company, now 44 
years old, and the first strike on record in Buchanan since 1901. 
In April the community was informed that the sole remaining 
issue separating the company and union negotiators was the 
difference between the 18-1/2¢ per hour increase now 
demanded by the union and the 15¢ offered by the company. 
Early in June the strike ended in a compromise, 65 days after it 
began. The company estimated the strike cost $15 million in 
lost sales and untold millions to the community in lost wages. 
During the first nine months of 1946 strikes in Buchanan and 
elsewhere in the country cut Clark’s business in half. Local 468 
authorized another strike in August. Happily, the issues were 
resolved without a strike. 

An interesting ripple in labor-management relations in 
Buchanan early in the postwar period was caused by a contract 
which the company made in February, 1947, with the Pur- 
chasing Commission of the Soviet Union for engineering and 
other services related to the manufacture of motor truck axle 
housings. When the training of the Russian technicians included 
in the contract brought them into the axle department to spend 
two hours a day as machine operators, a howl went up from the 
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union because the workers displaced by the Russians would 
receive only their base rate of pay and not be eligible for incen- 
tive pay. A strike was threatened. The whole matter was 
resolved when it was agreed that the technicians were to observe 
and not to operate machines. But the incident was symptomatic 
of the change that had taken place in the attitudes of both 
management and labor in Buchanan. 

Another strike appeared likely in early 1948, but a new 
contract was accepted in July. The first step in the settlement 
was an interim agreement in February on a 6-1/2¢ per hour 
wage increase and six paid holidays, while negotiations pro- 
ceeded. In June it was reported that the union was asking 
another 8¢ per hour increase and the company was offering 6¢. 
Clark claimed its hourly rate was above nearly all Southwestern 
Michigan industrial companies. Agreement was reached on a 13¢ 
increase, which included the 6-1/2¢ increase granted earlier in 
the year. 

There were no further labor difficulties until July, 1951, 
three years later, when a nationwide steel strike closed all 
Buchanan operations for a time. Once the strike was settled and 
deliveries resumed, production was gradually stepped up. How- 
ever, only half of the personnel in the housing department were 
back at work by August, and Clark production did not get back 
to its pre-strike level until September. 

Again in March, 1955, by a vote of 764 to 9 the members of 
Local 468 authorized a strike to be called by their leaders over 
grievance procedures. This was simply a strategic move to 
improve the union’s bargaining position. Fortunately the strike 
did not come off. In December, 1955, Clark and the union 
signed a three-year pact covering about 2,000 workers in the 
Buchanan and Berrien Springs plants. While the contract was 
being negotiated, there was a strike in Jackson caused by the 
reorganization of departments. This hurt axle production in 
Buchanan. None of the other departments in Buchanan were 
‘progressively affected.”” But it was another indication of how a 
strike in one place could affect operations in another. 

Amid all the difficulties with labor during the 10-year 
period from 1945 to 1956 the company was also having to 
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make other adjustments in personnel. Veterans, many of them 
former employees, were returning to Buchanan. Many were 
handicapped. Employment in the Buchanan plant at the 
beginning of 1947 was approximately 3,000, about three times 
the prewar level. Labor was short because of the postwar boom 
triggered by the pent-up demands of consumers and business. 
Clark had to advertise for help; both in the office and in the 
_ shops. Personnel had to be transferred in the realignment of 
operations. By April, 1949, the company’s employment reached 
a total exceeded only in the peak year of World War I. Adjust- 
ments to all of these developments took time. It was at least 
1950 before most of them were completed. 

There were other adjustments to the postwar expansion 
involving operations and people that were even more significant 
to Clark and Buchanan. It was announced in July, 1948, that 
the company was going to build a new 450,000 square foot 
plant in Jackson which would be one of the largest plants in 
that area. Then in February, 1949, the company reported the 
drill division had been sold to the Republic Drill and Tool 
Company in Chicago because its operation in Buchanan had 
become unprofitable. It was said that the expansion of other 
departments in Buchanan would take up the slack in employ- 
ment, but there were inevitable adjustments in managerial and 
sales personnel, and workers would have to be moved to new 
jobs. This action was doubly disturbing because Clark had been 
in the drill business since the George R. Rich Manufacturing 
Company came to Buchanan in 1904, 45 years earlier, and 
because it was the company’s first major divestiture. Scarcely 
had these transfers of drill personnel been accomplished before 
it was announced that the transmission plant in nearby Berrien 
Springs, which had been there for 29 years (1920-49), was to be 
moved to the new plant in Jackson. 

George Spatta, now president of the company, made a very 
explicit statement to the community explaining the move. He 
said that in 1920 ‘‘making things in a small town looked like 
good business. Many of our employees lived on the land. Wages 
and the cost of living were considerably lower than land cities, 
and freight and transmission charges were much lower.”’ When 
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the Berrien Springs plant was set up, American business was on 
the threshhold of a 10-year expansion and of an old-fashioned 
cyclical boom. At the time, in the company’s view, it was neces- 
sary to go to Berrien Springs because the transmission depart- 
ment in Buchanan could not be enlarged due to the shortage of 
housing. 

In his statement Spatta went on to point out that the trans- 
mission business had grown; it had become more competitive; 
many former customers were manufacturing their own trans- 
missions; and in order to make the profits necessary to pay high 
wages, costs had to be cut by consolidating operations in Jack- 
son. He said he was not sure what the company would do with 
the Berrien Springs plant. (In June, 1950, it was bought by Yale 
and Towne.) He concluded by saying to the Berrien Springs 
employees that he ‘hoped most of you will find employment in 
the new plant in Jackson: ... All employees will be given a fair 
chance to transfer ...’’ Charles King, then vice president of 
manufacturing, was named to handle transfer arrangements. 

Spatta’s statement is particularly interesting for two 
reasons. It sheds additional light on why the company originally 
came to Buchanan, stayed, and expanded. It also reveals the 
contemporary attitude of the company toward its employees 
when changes of this kind had to be made in the company’s 
operations. 

There were other developments that were even more dis- 
quieting to Buchanan. In January, 1950, Clark sold its Days 
Avenue building where it had been operating since World War | 
to Buchanan Co-ops, Inc. (formerly the St. Joe Valley Shipping 
Association). The sale made sense, no employees were affected, 
but it indicated further that times were ‘’a changin’ ” for Clark 
and Buchanan. 

It had been known for some time that the motor truck axle 
and wheel departments were no longer profitable. Spatta went 
to some pains to distribute copies of the company’s report for 
the year 1949 which explained the situation to the local stores 
and to officers of the company. He also made a statement to 
the press which was front page news in the Record. The report 
was explicit. Not only had the drill business been sold, but the 
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production of rivets in Buchanan had been discontinued 
because both had become unprofitable. The housing depart- 
ment in Buchanan was fairly busy, but competitors were now 
supplying some of the bigger truck accounts. The wheel depart- 
ment had not been profitable for years. Its future was uncer- 
tain. Although the company was employing a total of 5,000 at 
all plants, Spatta went on to say that “‘the nearest we can come 
to having steady jobs is to have a company which is able to 
finance new undertakings, an alert management which will keep 
improving our products and constantly develop new ones, and a 
cooperative force of employees who will do the best possible 
job every day to make our products so good and at such costs 
that the buying customers will prefer them against competitive 
products.” 

Apparently this report only served to stir up more rumors 
for two months later (June, 1950) Claud Fenn, who was then 
Buchanan plant manager, felt constrained in a talk to the 
Buchanan Business Association to spike some of the stories 
emanating from the Front Street grapevine. He admitted that 
two local plant departments were going to be phased out over 
the next nine to 12 months in favor of more profitabie opera- 
tions. He stated that the net effect upon employment in 
Buchanan was expected to be minimal and that there was no 
basis to believe the company was shifting operations to Jackson 
or Battle Creek. 

Spatta followed up with a press release in which he recalled 
the company’s report in April had specifically noted that the 
motor truck axle and wheel business had declined to a negligible 
level. He stated emphatically that Clark expected to continue to 
make housings and other products in Buchanan and to maintain 
its general offices in the community. The direction of the com- 
pany was clearly indicated in his concluding statement. ‘Unless 
our enterprise and ingenuity for making new things has come to 
an end, we expect to develop new products which have more 
sales potential than motor truck axles and wheels.” 

All of the furor over these shifts in the company’s opera- 
tions are a little surprising in view of the fact that two years 
earlier (May, 1950), as a result of a new grouping of functions 
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within the company organization, a policy had been adopted 
that “all general executive officials of the company make their 
homes in or near Buchanan, or have their headquarters here to 
effect a more closely knit executive organization.” The only 
two previous exceptions to this new policy were R. J. Burrows, 
who kept his home in Buchanan and Ezra W. Clark, brother of 
E. B. Clark, who had lived in Buchanan until he and Burrows 
went to Battle Creek in the early Thirties to activate the indus- 
trial truck operation. But for some reason or other these indica- 
tions of the company’s intentions toward Buchanan were for- 
gotten or overlooked. 

Meanwhile, under Spatta the company resumed its relentless 
course of readjustment and expansion. A new River Street addi- 
tion was completed in January, 1952. A new, more efficient 
electric furnace was installed in the foundry; the 38-year-old 
Heroult furnace was placed on standby. It was expected that 
perhaps 100 more workers might be added at River Street. 

In February, 1953, Clark moved to absorb Ross Carrier in 
Benton Harbor, its first major acquisition of the postwar period. 
This opened up to the company a whole new field of earth 
moving equipment which was to become one of the main com- 
ponents of the company’s future business. Clark was now the 
only firm in the country, or perhaps in the world, to offer a full 
line of material handling equipment. 

Shortly thereafter work was begun on a new plant to manu- 
facture earth moving equipment in Benton Harbor. Production 
of front end loaders was shifted from Buchanan to the new 
plant in 1955. To replace the front end loader operation, a new 
Light Metals Fabrication Division was set up in Buchanan, and a 
new manager brought in to head it. In 1954 the company set up 
a subsidiary for the leasing of industrial trucks and other equip- 
ment. In January, 1955, a new product, the Mobilvan, was 
announced for manufacture in Battle Creek, and the company 
bought several industrial buildings that were for sale adjacent to 
its Battle Creek plant to provide for expansion. In April the 
company introduced a new high-stacking hand fork truck to be 
made in Battle Creek. In June Clark Mobilvan was organized as 
a subsidiary of the Rail-Trailer Company of Chicago, Clark hav- 
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ing the option to acquire and name a majority of the board. 
Manufacture of a new in-plant power scoop was started in the 
same month. Three months later (September, 1955) Clark 
announced introduction of a tractor scoop of record power at 
Benton Harbor. The company was now well launched on an 
aggressive program of product development. 

Buchanan was not neglected. In August, 1947, the company 
held an all-day exhibition of Clark products at its industrial 
testing laboratory building on North Portage Street. This was 
followed a few years later (1953) with a 50th anniversary 
parade of the company’s products on the streets of Buchanan. 
Announcements of appointments of new managerial personnel 
and executive transfers began to appear with increasing frequen- 
cy in the local press. Thus the community was kept informed of 
what was happening to the company’s products and its people 
during this period of rapid expansion. 

All of this activity excited considerable national recogni- 
tion. Clark already was well known for its low accident records. 
The company continued to earn safety awards. At a banquet in 
November, 1952, where all plants were represented, the com- 
pany received the Award of Honor for Distinguished Service 
from the National Safety Council. In making the presentation it 
was said that the Buchanan plant had an accident frequency of 
0.99, a rate “unheard of ... for a plant with both housing, 
forge, and foundry hazards.”” For years Clark had also enjoyed a 
regional, if not a national reputation for the attractiveness of 
the grounds around its Buchanan plant. This was recognized in 
February, 1955, by the company’s receipt of one of nine 
national awards given by the American Association of Nursery- 
men. 

Clark could also proudly announce in 1955, 10 years after 
the war, a substantial increase in the number of stockholders. 
Every state in the nation, except Idaho, was represented in a 
total of over 4,800. Some 278,461 shares were held in Michi- 
gan, and 213,044 shares in New York. The company had come 
a long way from the little group of three men who invested in 
the George R. Rich Manufacturing Company in 1902. 
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Note should also be made that the performance of Clark 
products overseas during the war had not only led to the visit of 
Russian technicians in 1947, but also to a growing volume of 
sales abroad. There had been some sale of Clark products out- 
side the country before the war, but postwar sales were more 
substantial. This new business was not without its difficulties. 
There were foreign distributorships to be set up, and licensing 
agreements to be consummated for the manufacture of Clark 
products by companies domiciled abroad. Clark was just begin- 
ning to feel its way into the international field where much of 
its future lay. 

However, through all the adjustments and expansion Clark 
never forgot it was in Buchanan. It continued its cooperative 
program of apprenticeship training with the local high school 
which began in 1939. Although the program was small — only 
eight juniors were accepted each year — and the graduates were 
few because of its rigor, the program was a link to the com- 
munity and meaningful to company personnel. This was illus- 
trated by the fact that in 1952 the two graduates were both 
sons of employees. 

During the postwar period Clark extended its aid to educa- 
tion to the college level. In December, 1953, it announced the 
endowment of a full tuition scholarship at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology in Chicago in honor of E. B. Clark. Clark em- 
ployees and their children were to be given preference over 
other applicants in Southwestern Michigan. The student 
selected was to work for a degree in industrial engineering with 
a major in material handling. Then in July, 1955, a college 
cooperative program with Tri-State College in Angola, Indiana, 
was announced, and the hope expressed that this program might 
eventually be extended to engineering schools at Purdue and 
Northwestern. 

Clark was also supportive of other projects that brought the 
company even closer to the community. Immediately after the 
war the community undertook the construction of a Memorial 
Field for sports events to be located west of the high school. It 
was to replace the old Athletic Field south of McCoy's Creek, 
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which was never completely suitable. This project was a con- 
siderable community undertaking. Title had to be secured for 
the land, and a sizable sum of money raised for facilities. Walter 
Schirmer, then vice president, represented the company in this 
project and was in on the planning from the beginning. 

The new Memorial Field was ready by the opening of the 
football season in September, 1947. The full extent of the com- 
pany’s contribution was not widely known until December, 
1952, when George Spatta announced the company would put 
up $6,000 for the construction of a second section of concrete 
seats to match $6,000 from funds already accumulated by the 
community for that purpose. At that time it was revealed the 
company had contributed $30,000 ($28,000 of which was in 
cash) to the project since its inception. Memorial Field soon 
became a great community asset. 

A second postwar project which tied company to commun- 
ity was the construction of a public library. From time imme- 
morial public library facilities in Buchanan were miserable. For 
many years the high school library was little better. Again the 
support of the company was critical. In August, 1953, Clark 
contributed $20,000 toward the $47,000 originally sought for 
construction of the building. Later when the goal was raised to 
$54,000 the company made an additional contribution. 

A third project important to the community was the con- 
struction of a $700,000 addition to Pawating Hospital in Niles. 
Late in December, 1952, it was announced that Clark had 
joined with three Niles companies (Kawneer, National Standard, 
and Tyler) in a contribution of $300,000 to the proposed addi- 
tion to Pawating. And it was no coincidence that the treasurer 
of Clark Equipment Company headed the successful drive for 
funds in the two communities. 

A fourth community project in which Clark’s contribution 
was important was the organization of the Buchanan Commun- 
ity Fund in the fall of 1955. For some time there had been talk 
about the desirability. of a one-purpose fund drive once a year 
to replace the several separate drives made for special purposes. 
This was not a new idea, but it was new for Buchanan. Local 
industry, including Clark, strongly supported the project. To get 
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the project off the ground Clark made an advance donation 
toward the Fund’s first goal of $27,870. Thus a new and useful 
community institution was created. 

In addition to these more visible contributions to com- 
munity betterment, there were a host of other community 
activities in which the company or company personnel 
participated. These perhaps were even more significant to com- 
munity life than contributions in hard cash. Principal officers of 
the company and their wives gave leadership to activities such as 
the Boy Scouts, the annual drives for cancer and Red Cross, the 
Parent Teachers Association, and the Child Study Club, to men- 
tion but a few. A Little Theater group was also formed in 
Buchanan after the war, which included several members of the 
now defunct Clark Players. Radio broadcasts of the Notre Dame 
basketball games were sponsored by Clark, as well as district 
and regional basketball tournament games in which the 
Buchanan High School team was a participant. Even the status 
of the duckling population in the pond at the entrance to the 
company’s grounds off Portage Street was a concern which 
company and community shared. All of these things suggest an 
open and easy association between Clark and Buchanan. 

Although in a small community like Buchanan the informal 
channels of communication are always more important than 
formal channels, the company made a conscious effort to keep 
the community informed on company affairs. Every quarter the 
local paper carried a report on the company’s operations. In 
April at the time of the annual stockholders’ meetings in the 
Clark Theater, an even fuller report was given to the local press. 
Executives of the company also made occasional statements to 
the press when situations arose that required special interpre- 
tation. Speeches and films about the company were made and 
shown before civic organizations. A booklet on “Working for 
Clark Equipment Company” was prepared for new employees. 
Reference has already been made to the publicity given in the 
local paper to new appointments, promotions, and transfers of 
executives. Retirements or deaths of veteran employees were 
always front page news in the Record. Altogether it is hard to 
imagine a more effective job of company-to-community com- 
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munications than the one carried out during this period of so 
much readjustment and expansion. 

The perennial problem of housing was a major concern of 
both company and community, particularly during the early 
years of the postwar period because of the large influx of 
workers during the war. The postwar problem had many 
aspects. The first task was to get rid of the temporary housing 
which had been brought into the community by the federal 
government with the understanding that it would be removed 
after the war. The second task was to provide decent standard 
housing for the sizable number of war workers who wanted to 
remain in the community and work for Clark. Third, some 
effort needed to be made to upgrade housing in other parts of 
the community which had deteriorated through a prolonged 
depression and the wartime ban on residential construction. 
Fourth, housing in Buchanan had to be made more attractive to 
new company executives and professional personnel. Finally, 
with the provision of adequate housing went the provision of 
streets (there were still miles of unpaved streets in Buchanan at 
the end of the war), utilities, public services, parks, and schools. 
None of these tasks were easy. Only the first was largely accom- 
plished during the first postwar decade. The others were carried 
over to the future. The provision of attractive and better homes 
and of related public services and facilities is still a problem. 

The initial adjustments were made with comparative ease. In 
the first four months after V-J Day there was a rather sharp 
decline in the occupancy of the federal trailer housing units 
which had been brought in during the last three years of the war 
(1943-45), but only the dormitories for single men were cleared 
of tenants and removed. The local schools rented several rooms 
in the Community Building to take care of students in the first 
three grades rather than keeping them in the basements of the 
Evangelical and Presbyterian churches and the Church of Christ. 
A kindergarten continued to be conducted in the basement of 
the Methodist Church. The USO rooms in the Community 
Building were made available for the use of community organi- 
zations. Some three dozen retiring servicemen rented trailers in 
Moccasin Court. 
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But the actua! disposal of the housing units was much more 
difficult. The first trailers were slowly removed, generally for 
use by higher educational institutions which were jammed with 
returning G.I.’s. But many more trailers remained, partly 
because they continued to be occupied, since the occupants had 
no other place to go, partly because their removal was imbed- 
ded in bureaucratic red tape, and partly because the community 
could never get organized as to what it wanted to do about 
them or about new housing. The battle of the trailers was 
fought down to the end of 1954. In fact several trailer units, 
now renovated, can still (in 1976) be seen standing on their 
original sites, more than 20 years after the trailer battle was 
over, and more than 30 years after the end of World War II. 

Perhaps the principal beneficiary of this delay in disposing 
of the trailers was the local school system. By utilizing trailer 
units, including the federal cafeteria building, the schools were 
able to get elementary classes out of church basements by the 
fall of 1947. Then with the construction of a new elementary 
school on Moccasin Avenue, which was opened in 1947, and the 
construction of additions to the high school building in 
1953-54, they were able to get all students out of the 95-year- 
old Dewey Avenue School (elementary). However, the trailer 
elementary school (Riverside) continued open for another eight 
years. 

The residential housing problem was much more formidable 
than the physical removal of the trailers, and it was closely tied, 
just as it had always been, to the problem of Clark’s growth in a 
small community like Buchanan. Throughout the postwar 
period these problems were discussed in the press, in City Com- 
mission meetings, and in meetings of businessmen’s associations 
and civic clubs. Questions about housing in Buchanan were 
raised which were never, and surely could never satisfactorily be 
answered. Why are more houses not built in Buchanan? What is 
the long-range need for housing in the community? Is Buchanan 
underpopulated.in relation to the employment provided in the 
city, or to the city’s potential for employment? What would be 
the ‘‘normal’’ population of a community that in 1947 had jobs 
for over 3,500 (2,800 in industry) and only 1,300 or 1,400 
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residential structures of all ages, conditions, and descriptions? 

Many strong and oftentimes contradictory opinions swirled 
about the answers to these questions. But definitive answers 
were simply not possible. Communities differ. Long-range needs 
for housing change with changes in industry, transportation, 
construction technologies, housing available in neighboring 
communities, and tastes in housing. 

On the surface, the residential housing scenario for 
Buchanan was simple, but actors in a free society generally 
refuse to follow a script. Local factory executives, including 
those at Clark, indicated over and over again to the community 
that industry would expand in Buchanan, if the labor supply 
were greater. The labor supply depended in part on the avail- 
ability of adequate housing. Therefore if adequate housing were 
provided, the population of Buchanan would grow, industrial 
employment would increase, and retail trade would improve. Or 
so the scenario went. But during the first postwar decade while 
industrial employment in Buchanan continued to rise, there was 
only a moderate increase in housing, and population within the 
city limits levelled off. Obviously something was missing from 
the script. 

Private initiative did provide some additional housing in the 
community between 1946 and 1955. Several subdivisions were 
opened — Colonial Gardens, Paden Park, Park Ridge, and 
Samson Terrace. More no doubt could have been done about 
low-cost housing and the construction of better homes. Several 
firms were formed during this period to build homes in 
Buchanan. However, the combined efforts of builders and devel- 
opers fell far short of providing the housing for the community 
of 10,000 to 11,000 which some community leaders envisioned 
as a population commensurate with local employment in indus- 
try. 

But after World War II, perhaps because of a new spirit on. 
Front Street associated with the return of young men from the 
military services, recurrent talk about the need for a business- 
men’s association of some kind eventuated in 1947 in the for- 
mation of the Buchanan Business Association, which later 
(1955) became the Buchanan Area Chamber of Commerce. At 
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first the Association was primarily composed of small business- 
men and a few professional people. Industry representatives 
were not admitted until 1957. The problems addressed by the 
organization and the activities in which they engaged were the 
concerns of stores and offices, not of factories, foundries, or 
shops. But at long last the community did have an organization 
supported by businessmen that could, if so minded, consider 
the problems of business and industry in relation to the com- 
munity. 

Effects of the formation of the Buchanan Business Associa- 
tion in February, 1946, were apparent almost at once. Apart 
from its primary interests in Front Street problems, the associa- 
tion began to pay some attention to some of the problems of 
industry in the community. 

It was no coincidence that in 1948 the local paper started to 
carry on a regular basis year-end stories on the business (indus- 
trial) outlook for the next year. This was an innovation. Hereto- 
fore the only “outlook” information consisted of a few lines in 
an article on Clark’s annual meeting of stockholders taken from 
the statement of the company president. These annual “‘round- 
ups’ gave the community at long last an opportunity to see 
what industry was doing in the community, what problems it 
faced, and what its expectations were. 

Then in 1949 the Buchanan Business Association co- 
sponsored an Exposition of Progress with the American Legion, 
an unlikely but understandable partner. One feature of the 
exposition was a full-day open house at Clark with free bus 
rides and conducted tours which took between one and two 
hours. The company ran a full-page advertisement in the Record 
— announcing the open house. About 5,000 attended. It was 
“one of the most notable educational projects ever attempted 
by industry in the southwestern Michigan and northern Indiana 
area.’’ Even with the usual discount for editorial rhetoric, the 
open house was a significant event for the company, the com- 
munity, and other industries in Buchanan. 

In March, 1951, the Buchanan Business Association held a 
dinner meeting which featured Buchanan industry. There were 
brief talks by representatives of four local industries, including 
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Clark. The press account of the meeting noted that the presence 
of the industrial representatives was “indicative of the excellent 
relationship between industry and business in Buchanan.” It 
went on to say that although this relationship was not created 
by the Association, it had improved during the ive years since 
the formation of the Association. 

Two years later in January, 1953, the Buchanan Business 
Association took as the theme of its annual meeting, ‘What 
Industry Means to a Town.” Once more there were brief talks 
by representatives of three local industries. The featured 
speaker, the secretary of the Benton Harbor Chamber of Com- 
merce, opened his address by giving the results of a survey he 
had made on Front Street just before the meeting. He said that 
in chatting with people at random, he discovered only two or 
three knew where the plants of Electro-Voice and Buchanan 
Steel were located. Although seven out of 12 knew where Clark 
was located, adjoining Front Street, only one out of 24 knew 
what products the company produced. Again discounting this 
casual sidewalk survey for the speaker’s ploy that it was, the 
survey showed that despite Buchanan’s disproportionate indus- 
trial employment and payrolls, many in the community had 
little knowledge of what industry meant to Buchanan, or even 
what industry was all about. The speaker went on to detail the 
accepted formula of what 50 new industrial jobs would mean to 
a community in population, homes, teachers, professional 
people, payrolls, and taxes. But the most significant fact in the 
whole speech was that after almost 50 years of Clark’s opera- 
tion in Buchanan, the importance of industry to the community 
was still largely unknown, overlooked, or taken for granted. 

In truth, Clark had been the only industry of great impor- 
tance in Buchanan for a number of years. It now completely 
overshadowed all others, an unenviable position and certainly 
not good for either company or community. However, by the 
end of the first decade after World War II, Clark was joined in 
the community by a number of other companies, notably the 
Electro-Voice Company, Buchanan Steel Company, and 
Hubbard Tool and Gauge Company. Although Hubbard was 
shortly to leave Buchanan for South Bend, there were now a 
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number of promising smaller industrial enterprises in Buchanan. 
A highway sign could thus be erected in September, 1955, at 
the intersection of Portage Road and M-60 leading into 
Buchanan, listing Clark and nine other industrial companies 
operating in the city. Thirty years earlier there had been just 
one huge sign for the Clark Equipment Company which stood 
at the headwaters of McCoy’s Creek, behind the high school 
facing the tracks of the Michigan Central Railroad. A lot of 
water had literally gone through the headgates and the one 
remaining grist mill in Buchanan in the years that intervened. 

One other significant change in the Buchanan scene took 
place in the postwar decade and that was the replacement of the 
old city commission government with a new city charter which 
provided for a City Commission and a city manager. There had 
been some talk about modernizing the government of the com- 
munity from time to time, but serious discussion was resumed 
in 1948. The change finally was effected in July, 1949, with the 
appointment of Buchanan’s first city manager. Despite the fact 
the changeover was accomplished in less than a year, it was not 
easy. The vote on charter revision was close. The margin for 
revision was just 16 votes. In 1954 a petition was circulated to 
go back to the old commission form of government without a 
city manager. But in the ensuing election of commissioners the 
winning candidates all favored the new system. Thus it was that 
Buchanan moved into the second decade after World War II 
somewhat better equipped with civic and governmental organi- 
zations to meet old and new challenges. 

In the epilogue of the first postwar decade should be 
recorded the deaths of two Clark executives, R. J. Burrows and 
Ezra W. Clark, and the retirements of two others, Frank 
Habicht and Hazel Miles. All had been identified with the com- 
pany almost from its beginnings. All had lived in Buchanan and 
were identified with the life of the community. Burrows and 
Clark had transferred to the Battle Creek plant in the Twenties, 
but Burrows had maintained his home in Buchanan until his 
death. All had made outstanding contributions to company and 
community. 


The postwar period was a significant milestone in the rela- 
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tions of Clark and Buchanan. Within the decade Clark had 
operated in Buchanan longer than any other industrial establish- 
ment in the community’s history, surpassing the record of 
continuous operation set by the Zinc Collar Pad Company in 
1925 when it went out of the business of manufacturing pads 
for horse collars. At that time Clark became the oldest indus- 
trial establishment operating in the city. It was now the oldest 
in every respect. Sic tempus transit — so time passes. A new 
period lay ahead. 


1956-65: Growth at Home and Abroad 


The second postwar decade was different from the first for 
both Clark and Buchanan. Largely behind them were readjust- 
ments to dislocations created by World War II. Some of the 
problems of the first decade carried over into the second; some 
were new or took on new dimensions. 

For the company the older problems included learning to 
live with a powerful labor union and inflation, staying on top of 
a dynamic expansion in domestic business, and building a viable 
relationship to Buchanan. For the community there was con- 
tinued need to modify old institutions to deal with long- 
standing problems, such as housing, schools, and provision of 
public services and facilities. The community also had to work 
toward a different relationship to an old company that was no 
longer the same. 

Changes in the second postwar decade brought new prob- 
lems for both Clark and Buchanan. The company undertook a 
vigorous extension of its international business, while con- 
tinuing its aggressive policy of new product development, con- 
struction of new domestic plants, and the acquisition of other 
companies. These changes shifted the balance of the company’s 
interests farther and farther from Buchanan. The community’s 
problems likewise multiplied. Buchanan, for the first time in its 
history, attempted to address all of its problems on a compre- 
hensive basis by preparing and beginning to implement a master 
plan for the community. 
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In meeting their respective problems, both old and new, the 
company was probably more successful than the community. 
Changes in business are rapid. Social changes come slowly. 
Nevertheless, during this 10-year period, there were signs that 
the community was also changing. 

On the global front international tensions mounted during 
the second postwar decade. Both Clark and Buchanan were 
affected, directly and indirectly. The Korean War dragged on 
interminably into a stalemate settlement that satisfied no one. 
The Russian success with Sputnik challenged the presumed 
technological superiority of the United States and launched the 
country on a race for the moon. At the end of the decade the 
situation in Southeast Asia began to heat up into what was to 
become one of the longest, costliest, deadliest, and most divisive 
“‘non-wars”’ in American history. 

The country was also well across the threshold of a new 
array of problems that would shake country, community, and 
company to their roots in the coming years. There was the 
rebellion of youth, spearheaded by student unrest in the 
nation’s colleges and universities, violence mirrored in the first 
successful assassination of an American president since 
McKinley in 1901, and the outcropping of racial hatred, long 
buried under the conventions of society. All of these problems 
emerged within the decade. Neither the company nor even a 
little community like Buchanan could escape their impact. 

Perhaps the most important area of common company- 
community concern in the 10 years from 1956 to 1965 was the 
area of labor relations. When work was disrupted by strikes at 
the company’s plant in Buchanan, at other company plants, or 
at the plants of its suppliers or customers, the effects were felt 
throughout the community. Labor troubles were strictly “bad 
news.” 

From 1956 to 1958 all was quiet on the labor front in 
Buchanan because a three-year contract was signed by Clark 
with Local 468 at the end of 1955. Both the company and 
union took advantage of this lull to prepare themselves for the 
next round of bargaining. But a strike of the new office 
workers’ union at the transmission plant in Jackson in January, 
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1957, cut out two shifts in the Buchanan foundry. There was 
also a strike at the plant of Clark’s largest customer for automo- 
tive products. These strikes considerably reduced first quarter 
earnings in 1956 and adversely affected employment in Buchan- 
an. 

In the fall of 1958 new contract talks began in all Clark 
plants. The plants in Buchanan and Benton Harbor were the last 
.to start negotiations. Clark’s employment in Buchanan was now 
about 1,800, of which 1,300 were production workers. Fortu- 
nately, negotiations led to the signing of another three-year 
contract between Clark and Local 468 in December. 

Late in 1959 a nationwide steel strike was called. Work in 
the Automotive Division was immediately affected, as were 
company earnings in the first quarter of 1960. Higher labor 
costs resulting from labor difficulties at two other company 
plants also dropped six-month earnings in 1960 to an unaccept- 
able level. Nine-month earnings were about half what they were 
in the previous year (1959) due in part to a nine-week strike at 
one of the company’s plants. Reduction in company earnings 
resulting from strikes, wherever called, reduced employment 
and funds available for expansion of operations in Buchanan, as 
well as at other company installations. 

The year 1961 was the second critical year in the 1956-65 
decade for labor relations because contracts expired at all of the 
Clark plants in that year. Employment in Buchanan was 
affected by strikes in Jackson, where employment was now 
about the same as in Buchanan (1,800), and in Battle Creek 
(900). Although negotiations in Buchanan appeared to be pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, 700 employees in Buchanan were out of 
work because of the strikes at the other two plants. 

Operating under an extension of the old contract during the 
first quarter of 1962, negotiations in Buchanan led to agree- 
ment on a contract and ratification by the membership of Local 
468 in March, just 45 minutes before the strike deadline. Issues 
had been economic (wages and benefits), language of the con- 
tract, and unsettled grievances. It was the last of these that was 
going to be the most troublesome. Meanwhile unions at all of 
the Clark plants decided in June, 1962, that they needed to 
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form a council to ‘offset the professional labor relations staff 
set up by the Clark Equipment Company.” 

In September, 1962, the issue of unsettled grievances came 
to a head in Buchanan. Representation of the union in the 
investigation of grievances was the chief point of difference. 
This turned upon an interpretation of the contract. When the 
strike vote was taken, it was 710 for and 122 against. The next 
step prescribed in the contract was mediation. In October the 
union ratified a settlement by a vote of 176 to 2. 

But the problem of unsettled grievances would not go away 
at Clark plants in Buchanan and Benton Harbor. In June of 
1963 strikes were called at both plants on the grievance issue. 
The strike vote in Buchanan was 552 for and 70 against. State 
and federal mediators were brought in at Benton Harbor. Local 
468 took out a quarter-page advertisement in the Record to 
explain its case to the citizens of Buchanan. This time the shoe 
was on the other foot as far as Clark’s other three plants were 
concerned. The strike in Buchanan which idled 1,600 workers 
forced layoffs of 500 in Battle Creek, 300 in Benton Harbor, 
and 400 in Jackson, a total of 2,800. When the strike ended in 
Buchanan in July, it had cost the workers $500,000 in lost 
wages and Buchanan another $120,000 in local services not 
used by the company because of the strike. 

There were no further labor difficulties in Buchanan for the 
next 18 months, but the company had trouble in other plants 
during the fourth quarter of 1964. The year 1965 was again a 
critical year because the three-year contract expired. In Janu- 
ary, 1965, the union in Buchanan approved a strike to back up 
its negotiations and speed the settlement of grievances. The 
following month (February) the company was given a deadline. 
When it passed without an agreement, the strike was called. The 
main issues were contract terms and unsettled grievances. About 
2,000 workers were affected. 

For the next nine weeks (February to April, 1965) both the 
company and the union “went the route’ in coming to an 
_ agreement. Talks were broken off several times and then picked 
up again. Negotiations were deadlocked. Talks were recessed. 
Strikers received surplus food. The president of Local 468 
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charged that the strike had been forced on the workers by the 
company. The company replied that it had offered most of the 
UAW’s economic package. Both union and company presented 
and re-presented their respective cases to their constituents and 
to the general public. Finally, officers of the international union 
took over the negotiations. By that time it was estimated that 
the strike in Buchanan had affected 15,000 to 20,000 workers 
in other plants, including those working in Clark’s plants at 
Benton Harbor and Battle Creek. Negotiations were now speed- 
ily concluded. Production was resumed in late April, after an 
interruption of more than two months. 

Now for the “good news.” Throughout the 10-year period 
from 1956 to 1965 Clark was expanding its production capacity 
at all of its plants in Michigan, including Buchanan, and begin- 
ning to add installations outside the state. This meant more 
employment and larger payrolls, as well as greater sales. 

For Buchanan a personnel office building was completed in 
early 1955. Next in 1957 was construction of an axle building. 
In February, 1958, the company announced that it was instal- 
ling the world’s “largest industrial teletype system” in Buchan- 
an, which would link it with 10 plants and sales offices in the 
United States and with 101 domestic dealers. Hope was ex- 
pressed that the system might be extended eventually to the 
company’s international operations. In August, 1961, Clark 
added Building 47 to the Axle Division. In May, 1963, a major 
renovation of the company’s office in Buchanan was reported. 
Four months later (August, 1963) Clark leased $3 million of 
computer equipment, the first step in setting up a company- 
wide computer network to be centered in Buchanan. In May, 
1965, the second phase of a big expansion program in Buchanan 
was announced. It included two new buildings which would 
increase production capacity at Buchanan about 25% and give 
the company greater flexibility in its manufacturing operations. 
Demand for the company’s products apparently justified an- 
nouncements in September, 1965, of another $3 million expan- 
sion of the axle housing plant on top of the $1.5 million in 
construction already underway. Together these new facilities 
expanded production capacity about 45%. They were part of 
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the company’s capital appropriations of $12.5 million to en- 
large its plants to meet a large backlog of orders, the biggest 
appropriation of capital for facilities in the company’s history. 

It is not surprising that all of this good news for Buchanan 
prompted the publisher of the Record in October, 1965, to 
carry an infrequent editorial, entitled, ““The Time To Move.” In 
it the writer asked the community to remember that it already 
had many things which other communities seek — jobs, a solid 
tax base, good property values, and the confidence of a large 
and growing company. “The city and its citizens are faced with 
the responsibility of responding to that confidence.” He stated 
his belief that the city was destined to grow. In his opinion this 
would mean expansion of the city units, public improvements, 
and beautification. 

The final bit of good news for Buchanan in the second 
postwar decade was the announcement in 1965 that Clark 
would construct a headquarters building in downtown Buchan- 
an for Clark Credit Corporation — Clark Leasing, Clark Rental, 
and Clark Finance. The corporation was the 15th largest of the 
50 captive finance companies in the United States. It employed 
80 at the time of the announcement. Eventual employment in 
the new downtown location was expected to be 100. 

Construction of the Credit Corporation building was the 
key to revitalization of downtown Buchanan. The building was 
erected on the site of a hotel long since razed, and of the 
building formerly occupied by the Indiana and Michigan 
Electric Company. 

Few improvements had been made in the business district 
since the Twenties. Front Street had deteriorated through the 
depression and the war years. The national chain food stores 
had come and gone. Shopping habits had changed. When super- 
markets (local) came to Buchanan, two were built just within 
the city limits at the eastern and western ends of Front Street 
on hills leading into town. The Clark Employees’ Credit Union 
also placed its new building on top of East Front Street hill. A 
third and smaller supermarket was located adjacent to the River 
Street plant about five blocks from the heart of town. 

Downtown Buchanan had suffered the fate of all central 
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business districts in addition to the fate of business in all small 
towns. But the company sounded a warning about its action to 
improve the downtown business district through its then presi- 
dent, Walter Schirmer. Said Schirmer, ‘“The reaction of Buchan- 
an civic leaders and the community will determine Clark’s plans 
for Buchanan in the future.” 

There was increasing awareness in the community that Clark 
was no longer Buchanan. It was a fact not easy to accept or 
appreciate, but it was further underlined during the second 
postwar period by the expansion of the company’s plants in 
other Michigan cities, by the addition of the company’s first 
plants outside the state, by the continued acquisition of com- 
panies domiciled elsewhere, and by Clark’s expansion abroad. 
All of this expansion — domestic and foreign — was chronicled 
in the local press. The record was there for all to read. 

The company also moved ahead to acquire other companies. 
In January, 1958, the purchase was announced of Brown 
Trailers, Inc., which had plants in Reading, Pennsylvania, and 
Spokane, Washington. This was followed in July, 1963, by ac- 
quisition of the Tyler Refrigeration Company, headquartered in 
Niles, with four plants in the United States and two abroad. The 
Brown acquisition quickly led in 1959 to the construction of a 
new plant in Michigan City, which doubled the company’s 
capacity to produce highway trailers, truck cargo vans, and con- 
tainers. 

But it was the rapid expansion of the company’s operations | 
outside of the United States during the second postwar decade 
that was at once the most spectacular and the most remote 
from Buchanan. After the Walter Schirmers returned to Buchan- 
an from a whirlwind trip around the world in April, 1956, there 
was a constant stream of announcements related to the com- 
pany’s international activities. (Schirmer was then vice president 
in charge of market research and president of Clark Inter- 
national.) In 1957 the company built a new plant for its opera- 
tions in St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. George Spatta told the 
stockholders at their annual meeting in April, 1957, that the 
year 1956 had not only been ‘‘the most significant year in Clark 
history” but that the company now expected to manufacture in 
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England, France, Germany, Belgium, Japan, and Australia, in 
addition to Canada. He also reported establishment of a new, 
wholly-owned foreign subsidiary, Clark Canada, Ltd. 

Headlines in the Record told the story — “Clark Equipment 
Acquires German Equity” (August, 1957); “Clark Buys Third 
of English Industrial Fork Lift Plant’ (September, 1957); 
“Clark in Equity and Licensing Agreement with Japanese Firm’’ 
(January, 1958); and “Clark Opens Branch in Cuba’ (Septem- 
ber, 1958). By the time the stockholders came to their annual 
meeting in Buchanan in the spring of 1959, Clark had expanded 
into seven industrial areas outside the United States and was 
ready to elect a Canadian as its first foreign director. 

The announcements of new operations abroad continued 
for the rest of the decade. In March, 1960, Clark moved to 
manufacture industrial fork lift trucks in New Zealand; in Janu- 
ary, 1961, it went to Japan. Two Indian firms were licensed in 
March, 1961. In that year (1961) the company increased its 
investment in foreign operations by $3 million to bring its total 
foreign investments to $13 million. In late 1963 the company 
purchased the balance of the equity in its German lift truck 
Operation at Mulheim/Ruhr, Germany. In September, 1964, 
Clark purchased its English licensee for production of the 
MICHIGAN line of construction machinery in that country. 
Accompanying these local press announcements were others on 
major appointments of personnel to handle the company’s 
burgeoning international business. Some were names familiar to 
Buchanan, others were new. It was inevitable that the executive 
suite was now no longer largely occupied by residents of 
Buchanan who were known to the community. 

But the company’s strong move onto the national and inter- 
national scene did not mean that Buchanan was forgotten. The 
company made a conscious effort to keep the community in- 
formed of its activities during the 10 years from 1956 to 1965. 
There were stories in the local paper about the company and 
frequent informative one-page advertisements carried under the 
caption, ‘‘Clark Equipment in the News.” There were periodic 
speeches to local groups by company executives. Informal 
channels of communication through company personnel who 
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lived in Buchanan or in the Buchanan area were always open. 
There was no lack of participation of company and company 
personnel in many community activities. Over 700 people 
attended the open house displaying Clark products in May, 
1957, which was part of a community display of industrial 
products in conjunction with Michigan Week. This occasion 
gave the community another opportunity to learn what Clark 
_ was doing. 

Community projects continued to elicit company support. 
When it appeared that the drive for the public library building 
would fall short of its goal of $54,000 (up from the original 
goal of $47,000 by some $7,000), the company gave an addi- 
tional $4,500 in March, 1956, to bring its total library building 
contribution to $24,500. 

Another direct gift from the company during this period 
was the donation of land to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion (YMCA) in Niles. By prior agreement the YMCA sold ‘the 
land to the Niles School Board for $32,867.20, thus enabling 
the association to discharge most of the remaining $40,000 debt 
on its new building. Although the building was in Niles, the 
YMCA had long served the youth of Buchanan with facilities 
not available in the community. 

The company maintained its close relationship with the 
Buchanan school system throughout the second postwar 
decade. High school students continued to graduate from the 
cooperative apprenticeship training program begun in 1939 
until the program was discontinued in 1960. Student groups 
toured the Clark testing laboratory in 1960. More tours were 
planned in June, 1963, for the following year. Company person- 
nel were involved with Buchanan teachers in the planning of a 
career conference and a Community Resource Workshop the 
same year (1963). Courses in pattern making and foundry prac- 
tices were introduced into the high school curriculum in 1963 
in part to serve the needs of local industry, including Clark. 
Every year, beginning in 1965, the company sent one or two 
outstanding high school junior boys, nominated by the school, 
to Operation Enterprise in New York, a summer program con- 
ducted by the American Management Association. In the fall of 
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1965 Clark entered into another cooperative apprenticeship 
training program with the Buchanan schools for its own em- 
ployees. This program, like its predecessor, required 8,000 
hours of on-the-job shop training in addition to course work at 
the high school. Classes were held Monday nights from 6:00 to 
10:00 p.m. Fourteen employees were selected from the first 
group out of the 146 who applied. 

The company also broadened its aid program to higher 
education for Buchanan youth between 1956 and 1965. In 
May, 1957, two Buchanan seniors were named to receive com- 
pany scholarships for a new cooperative program in mechanical 
engineering at Tri-State University in Angola, Indiana. Another 
senior was selected in May, 1964. Then in June, 1965, the 
company announced sponsorship of similar scholarships for 
enrollees in a new metallurgical-technology program at Lake 
Michigan College in Benton Harbor. From time to time com- 
pany personnel in Buchanan were also sent to university pro- 
grams and to national management workshops at company ex- 
pense. The needs of the company for trained personnel were 
increasing, and higher education was changing to accommodate 
these needs. 

From 1956 to 1965 the community was wrestling with 
many problems in which the company had a stake. Some were 
old: the housing problem; financing construction of new build- 
ings and operations of the Buchanan schools; and provision of 
community recreational facilities. Others were new, or at least 
had taken on new dimensions. These included the deterioration 
of downtown Buchanan, the increasing need for industrial diver- 
sification, and the physical environment of the community in 
all of its aspects. Whether a comprehensive master plan for 
Buchanan, encompassing all of these old and new problems, 
would be a satisfactory approach, remained a question for both 
company and community at the end of the decade. 

Some progress was certainly made on the community's 
housing problems in the 1956-65 decade. Place Homes were 
opened in 1956, and the city approved improvements for Paden 
Park. Place Homes were low-cost, three-bedroom structures that 
sold for $10,500, with $500 down. They were located west of 
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North Portage Street between Elizabeth and Bluff Streets 
within easy walking distance of the company plant. 

The following year (1957) the city straightened out some of 
the problems of improvements in Colonial Gardens and joined 
the Chamber of Commerce in a study of urban blight. Another 
long-standing obstacle to the provision of low-cost housing was 
removed in November, 1958, when the Union Bank was em- 
powered to handle Federal Housing Administration (FHA) 
loans. Neither FHA nor GI housing loans had been available in 
Buchanan up to that time. After prolonged discussion the city 
adopted in 1959 its first code for residential building. This elim- 
inated another community deficiency. During 1959 new homes 
were constructed in Geiger Park about five miles northeast of 
Buchanan off Walton Road within easy driving distance of the 
Clark plant. Later in the year the city approved an urban 
renewal program. In 1961 more homes were constructed in 
Samson Terrace, and 16 new houses in the urban renewal area. 

In 1964 Buchanan Township, which completely surrounds 
the city, approved the platting of Miami Marina Park northeast 
of Buchanan on the St. Joe River and a plat of 50 lots in River 
Shores east of Buchanan on the south side of the river. But 
construction still lagged behind needs. Developers were slow to 
buy land within the city limits in the urban renewal area on the 
north side of town. In the last year of the decade (1965) after 
some delay the construction of apartment houses in the urban 
renewal area was approved by the city, and a hearing was held 
on the annexation of 125 acres southeast of Buchanan for more 
residential housing. 

If all of this activity did not completely solve the commu- 
nity’s housing problems — and it did not — something should be 
said about one sector of the community that met its needs for 
physical facilities with more success. During the decade from 
1956 to 1965, most of the churches in Buchanan either added 
to their present structures or constructed new buildings. Most 
notable perhaps was the construction of St. Anthony’s Church 
(Catholic) on West Fourth Street because the parish had put up 
with inadequate facilities for so many years. 

Despite numerous setbacks there was progress in financing 
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the operations of the schools and construction of school facil- 
ities in the 1956-65 decade. The second year of the decade 
(1957) property was secured for the enlargement of Moccasin 
School (elementary); the Indian Hills School (elementary) was 
completed; planning began on another elementary school 
(Stark); and the School Board opened the door for the annexa- 
tion of five school districts the following year (1958). The an- 
nexations were particularly important because they provided a 
stronger student and financial base for the community’s 
schools. In 1959 Stark School (elementary) was dedicated, and 
the addition to Moccasin School (elementary) permitted the 
closing of Riverside School, a makeshift reminder of the influx 
of workers and their families to Clark and Buchanan in World 
War ||. Discussions began in the last year of the decade (1965) 
on construction of yet another elementary school (Ottawa). 

But despite all the construction of school buildings between 
1956 and 1965, it was not enough for the School Board or the 
school administrators. The community thought otherwise. 
Advance warning of the rift between the schools and the com- 
munity came in 1961. At an election called for that purpose the 
proposal for a millage increase carried, but the bond issue for 
long-range construction was defeated. Four millage increases for 
operations were subsequently submitted in 1963, 1964, and 
1965, before approval of the electorate was secured for a 
modified increase. More difficulties lay ahead. 

One other interesting development of the decade relating to 
the schools in Buchanan should be noted. It was not entirely a 
coincidence that the schools, like the company, began to 
develop an international dimension. In 1963 an exchange of 
high school students with Great Britain was announced. That 
same year (1963) an exchange student from Germany enrolled 
in Buchanan High School, and in 1965 a student from Switzer- 
land. The schools, like the company, were feeling the winds of 
change. What was happening was a far cry from the Twenties 
when foreign visitors to the community consisted of a few pro- 
fessional lecturers and entertainers who appeared on the stage in 
the Redpath Chautauqua tent that was erected behind the 
Dewey Avenue School, and left town the next day. It was also a 
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far cry from the staunchly isolationist Midwest of the Thirties 
of which Buchanan was a part. Wars, improvements in trans- 
portation and communications, and many other things had 
shaken the little world that was once Clark and Buchanan. 

Buchanan's increased attention to industry, noted in the 
first postwar decade, continued in the second. The Buchanan 
Chamber of Commerce held another Industrial Night in 1956, 
although it did not admit representatives of local industry to 
membership until the following year (1957). A Chamber of 
Commerce survey made in December of that year (1957) 
counted 3,509 persons gainfully employed in Buchanan, of 
which 2,163 were in industry. “Buchanan, long considered pri- 
marily an industrial community,” stated the report, “maintains 
a healthy balance between industrial and other employment. 
The result is a stable economy and a strong relation between 
business and industry.” 

No doubt in considerable measure the community’s in- 
creased interest in industry was due to the now obvious growth 
of companies other than Clark. For almost three decades from 
1913 to 1940 Clark was the only sizable industrial establish- 
ment in the community. Buchanan Steel Products (formerly the 
Buchanan Steel Company), which was established in the mid- 
thirties, grew slowly until World War II!. Electro-Voice which 
came to Buchanan in 1946 had a more spectacular growth. It 
employed over 1,000 people in 1959. “Perhaps the most 
encouraging report for Buchananites,” said an article in the 
Record at the beginning of 1959, ‘is the continued growth of 
Electro-Voice.”’ 

There were now a half dozen or more smaller companies in 
the community employing a total of about 200 people. Those 
companies were also growing. Like Clark, most of them were 
unionized and would have their own labor troubles. Some 
would be acquired by outside firms, and would leave Buchanan, 
like the Southwestern Tool Company or have their local 
employment reduced after acquisition, like Electro-Voice. But 
they were in Buchanan. That was the important fact. 

Perhaps the most significant event in the entire 10 years 
from 1956 to 1965 from the standpoint of the relation of Clark 
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to Buchanan was the preparation of a comprehensive Master 
Plan for community development. Certainly it had the greatest 
potential for improving company-community relations. An 
effort had been made in the Thirties to put together some kind 
of planning organization for community action, but it was lost 
in the depression and World War II. Furthermore, it was less 
comprehensive, less realistic, and somewhat academic. Whatever 
its limitations, the Master Plan evolved in 1960 offered a more 
solid base from which to work. 

Serious discussions of the preparation of a community 
development plan began in the Chamber of Commerce in the 
fall of 1958. There was general agreement on some of the com- 
munity’s major problems — inadequate housing, lack of diversi- 
fication in industry, and diminishing business on Front Street. 
There was less agreement on the factors giving rise to these 
problems, or how they could be removed. But it was under- 
stood that Clark was concerned and that the company would 
support efforts to solve them, including bringing in small indus- 
tries. 

Interest and support of the city government was quickly 
secured. A decision was made for the city to seek professional 
help in preparation of the plan. Shortly thereafter the services 
of City Planning Associates were secured. In January, 1960, 
they submitted their report. 

Part | of the Master Plan covered population, land use, 
urban renewal, and the community’s industrial base. All were 
relevant to Clark's relation to Buchanan, particularly the need 
for industrial diversification — more industry and in different 
fields. The survey showed that only 13% of the companies in 
Buchanan were satisfied with their locations. One-fourth were 
already outside the city limits; one-fifth of those in the city 
wanted to move to the periphery. Forty percent wanted to 
remain and expand in their present locations. 

Part 11 of the Master Plan dealt with community facilities, 
the business district, and traffic. The survey stated that the city 
would need 1,200 acres more land by 1980. It noted that at 
present there was virtually no land for industrial sites and sug- 
gested the city adopt a policy of annexation. 
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Part Ill of the Master Plan, covering recreational areas, 
parks, playgrounds, fire stations, and utilities, was presented to 
the City Commission in December, 1960. Discussion of the plan 
centered almost at once on improvement of the central business 
district and doing something about traffic and parking down- 
town. 

Amid these stirrings for community development two other 
concerns emerged of importance to both Clark and Buchanan. 
One of these — recreation — had been of interest to some 
members of the community for many years, and some action 
had been taken to meet the problem, but probably not enough. 
Slow progress could be attributed to many factors. In the small 
community of an earlier day people made their own recreation. 
Certainly this was true of Buchanan. Further, the community 
had been part of a resort area long before the turn of the 
century, and the resorts, summer camps and recreational areas 
were still flourishing on the St. Joe River, the nearby lakes, and 
Lake Michigan. But the needs now were of a different nature 
and would require more attention. 

The second concern — the physical environment of the com- 
munity in all of its aspects — was new. To be sure there had 
been an interest in cleaning up the St. Joe River for several 
decades and some progress had been made, but more needed to 
be done. South Bend was still polluting the river in 1965. How- 
ever, the problem of environment was more than the problem 
of the river and the cities that line its banks. Industry and other 
segments of society were involved. It was a problem that would 
be with Buchanan and Clark for a long time. 

The second postwar decade marked another milestone for 
both company and community. There were reminders of the 
past in the company’s summer picnics for employees that at- 
tracted thousands of people well into the decade; in the annual 
Christmas parties for the children of employees which were so 
popular; and in the programs honoring long service in the com- 
pany and retirements. Despite changes in personnel and size, the 
composition of the Board of Directors of the Clark Equipment 
Company remained much the same. The majority were com- 
pany officers. Only four now lived in Buchanan, but another 
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five were in the Buchanan area. During the decade two officers 
long identified with Buchanan passed away; E. B. Ross in 1956 
and Everett M. Schultheis in 1957. Both had been good servants 
of company and community. 

During the decade the city of Buchanan celebrated its Cen- 
tennial with appropriate ceremonies. Although the area was 
opened for settlement in 1833 when the last treaty with the 
Potawatomis was concluded, it was not until July 1, 1858, 
that the little community was incorporated as a village and 
named Buchanan. Forty-six years later (1904) the George R. 
Rich Manufacturing Company came to Buchanan. Thus by 
1958 the community had shared more than half of its life with 
the company, and the company all of its life with Buchanan 
except for its first two years in Chicago. But the company now 
had plants all over the United States and in many parts of the 
world. There was no longer as close an identification of interests 
of company and community as there once had been. This was 
the growing challenge to both company and community here 
and now. 


1966-75: Here and Now 


For Clark and Buchanan the 10 years from 1966 to 1975 
have been a mixture of problems — some old, some new. The 
task for both company and community has been not just to 
make progress toward the solution of these problems, but some- 
how to transform them into opportunities — and in so doing, to 
forge a new relationship between company and community 
which is compatible with realities, here and now. 

For the company the last decade has been one of tremen- 
dous growth and change, however measured. Sales, profits, in- 
vestment in properties and equipment, long-term debt, interest 
and service charges, capital expenditures, number of employees, 
number of plants and subsidiaries in the United States and 
abroad, and the number of foreign licensees and associates have 
doubled, tripled, and in some cases more than quadrupled. A 


glance at the accompanying table will indicate something of this 
growth and change. 
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Percent 


(amounts in millions) 1966 1975 Change 
Net sales $508.6 $1,424.6 +180.1 
Net income 29.2 46.6 + 59.6 
Properties and equipment 70.9 238.8 +236.8 
Long-term debt 58.4 177.6 +204.1 
Interest and service charges 8.0 ei +863.8 
Capital expenditures 273 60.8 a422.7 
Number of employees 18,300 25,783 + 40.9 
Number of plants 

Domestic 16 23 + 43.8 

Foreign * 16 17 633 
Number of subsidiaries 

Domestic 4 6 + 50.0 

Foreign 16 25 256.3 
Number of foreign licensees 

and associates 27 33 + 55.6 


*Plants making dual products counted twice 

What all of this growth and change has meant is that aside 
_ from basic products, Clark in 1975 is as different from what it 
was in 1965 as the company in 1965 was different from Clark 
in 1955. 

During these past 10 years the company has lived with 
some old familiar problems, such as wars and international 
tensions, competition, labor shortages, and relations with orga- 
nized labor. These were little different from what they were in 
earlier years. However, some old problems took on new propor- 
tions. Inflation, which was moderate through most of the pre- 
vious decade, heated up during the Viet Nam War and remained 
acute after American troops were withdrawn from Southeast 
Asia. Price controls returned for a time, but they were not the 
controls of World War I! or the Korean War. Taxes — federal, 
state, and local — shot up to peacetime highs. Productivity was 
an increasing source of concern for management. To keep pace 
with technology, growth, inflation, and the pressure for greater 
productivity, larger appropriations had to be made for plant and 
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equipment. These larger appropriations in turn necessitated new 
financing. None of these problems were fully resolved at the 
end of the decade. They would continue to plague the company 
in the years ahead. 

However, since 1965 the company has experienced not only 
the internal pains of rapid growth and the difficulties associated 
with old problems, but it has also felt the impact of new exter- 
nal forces in a changing business and social environment. Some 
external forces, such as the restiveness of youth, violence, 
crime, and racial tensions had their origins in an earlier period. 
The Viet Nam War, Watergate, and the deepest recession in 
American business since the depression of the Thirties added to 
their strength. They led to widespread alienation and to disil- 
lusionment with respect to all the established institutions of 
society — government, business, education, churches, religion, 
marriage, family, and the home. They also led to new concerns 
for minorities, women, environment, and the quality of life. 
Out of these new attitudes and concerns came awesome shifts in 
social values. 

The community of Buchanan was caught with the company 
in the changes generated by these new social forces. At the same 
time it likewise had to deal with old problems. Growth of the 
company outside Buchanan, even outside Michigan, had been 
accelerating at an increasing rate for more than two decades. It 
had gained momentum. Although Clark’s employment and pay- 
rolls in Buchanan increased substantially and the community 
changed with the times, the city itself did not grow. The popu- 
lation of Buchanan in 1970 (4,645) was less than it was in 1950 
(5,224). It was time for the community, as well as the com- 
pany, to develop a new long-term relationship with each other 
consistent with these changes. 

The vital links between Clark and Buchanan have always 
been jobs and money. Anything that disturbs or threatens to 
disturb employment and payrolls is a matter of serious concern 
to both company and community. Since the Great Depression 
both company and community have had to reckon particularly 


with Clark's relations with Local 468. The period 1966-75 was 
no exception. 
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After Local 468 became the bargaining unit for production 
workers in Buchanan, considerable sophistication developed on 
both sides of the bargaining table. Leadership stabilized. In 
1968 when extension of the union’s contract with the company 
went beyond the deadline, another three-year contract was 
ratified. However, in April, 1971, with the company posting 
record sales and high earnings, the union again went on strike. 
Some 2,174 workers were idled at a cost of $375,000 in wages 
per week. Meanwhile negotiations continued at the company’s 
nearby plants in Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, and Jackson. 
Before a new three-year pact was completed in June, eight 
weeks later, the company’s Benton Harbor plant was virtually 
shut down, and all of the company’s other plants in Michigan 
were affected. Fortunately, this was to be the only strike in 
Buchanan between 1966 and 1975. Another three-year agree- 
ment was reached with some acrimony, but without too much 
difficulty, in May, 1974. 

Productivity is always a concern of management, but the 
inclusion of productivity wage increases in the company’s con- 
tracts with labor has made it even more imperative that output 
per worker be increased year after year. The problem of produc- 
tivity became particularly acute in Buchanan after 1965. 

The company publicly expressed its concern about produc- 
tivity to the community late in 1973. Older workers with a 
stronger orientation to their work were now retiring at the rate 
of 100 a year. This was higher than at other plants of the 
company because the Buchanan plant was the company’s oldest 
installation by some 18 years. The company estimated that in 
December, 1973, it was getting about four hours production in 
an eight-hour day in the housing department. Wages in the 
department were high — $5.00 per hour, plus $2.50 in fringe 
benefits. The company stated at the time that its largest cus- 
tomer for housings was going into the housing business, in part 
because of uncertain deliveries, and that light metal fabrication 
was being moved out of Buchanan. It noted that the number of 
active grievances in 1973 was twice as high as in any previous 
year. Absenteeism was 6% overall, and sometimes was as high as 
20% on Mondays and Fridays. The wish was expressed that 
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more young people could be trained in school for basic metal 
shop work. When the statement was made, Clark had 3,500 
employees in Buchanan. 

The message to the community was plain. No further 
explanation was necessary on the company’s part. Twice before 
in the company’s history — once in its first decade in Buchanan 
and again in 1950 — the community had faced the prospect that 
Clark might shut down or curtail its operations in Buchanan. In 
the first instance the community could and did do something 
about the situation. In 1950 it was reassured by management. 
Now there was very little it could do. 

Although there was no formal response from workers or the 
union to the company’s statement, their complaints seemed to 
center around poor scheduling, obsolete facilities, and the com- 
pany’s lack of attention to their problems. Open houses and 
company parties for the children of employees at Christmas 
time were obviously too large now to evoke pride in work or 
loyalty to the company. Symptomatic was the discontinuance 
of the annual summer picnics for employees on the high school 
grounds after the strike in 1965. Workers also were generally 
apathetic to the union except at bargaining time. They simply 
did not believe the company would leave Buchanan. But the 
company was very much concerned with the situation. 

During the last 10 years the company has taken a number of 
steps to increase productivity in Buchanan. Early in 1966 it set 
up a new system of personal awards, modeled on one already 
operating in Battle Creek, to get suggestions from employees on 
ways in which productivity could be increased and employer- 
employee relations improved. The system proved quite success- 
ful. Awards for patents were also given. A ‘‘Cock of the Block” 
safety contest was started in 1972. It was so successful that it 
was extended to the Tyler plant in Niles. In 1972 a depart- 
mental competition was also set up which aimed at absenteeism. 
Employees in the winning departments with their wives were 
staked to chicken dinners at the company’s expense. Individuals 
with perfect attendance records for a month received savings 
bonds. Results of this competition were immediately apparent. 
By August, 1972, 550 out of some 2,000 employees had been 
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taken out to dinner, and absenteeism had fallen dramatically. 

In-house education through organizations such as the Clark 
Management Club, which in 1968 received a national ‘‘excel- 
lent” rating, also contributed to greater productivity and better 
morale. Such education was important because the company 
had no formal internal training program. Despite the company’s 
engineering orientation, Clark was late in recruiting manage- 
ment trainees from colleges and universities. However, begin- 
ning in 1966 a serious recruiting effort was undertaken. This 
was particularly essential because automation and other tech- 
nological advances were being forced on Clark as on all Ameri- 
can business. In 1969, for example, it was estimated that 
approximately one quarter of the $112 million invested in the 
company’s plant and equipment would have to be replaced 
because of changes in technology. Without new technology the 
company could never expect to improve productivity at 
Buchanan or at any of its plants. 

Despite problems with unions, productivity, and other con- 
straints, Clark continued to add to its facilities in Buchanan 
during the third postwar decade. In 1966 the new engineering 
laboratory off East Front Street on Skyline Drive was opened; 
construction of a new personnel building on North Portage 
Street was announced; and there were 130 employees in the 
new downtown headquarters of the Clark Credit Corporation 
built for an expected 100. In October production got underway 
in a new axle facility on which the company had expended $4.5 
million in the previous three years. It was the largest building 
under one roof in the entire Clark-Buchanan complex. During 
1968 two new computers were installed in the company’s com- 
puter center, and a new furnace put in the foundry. 

Nevertheless, in December, 1973, Walter Schirmer, chair- 
man of the company, was impelled to point out to the Perc 
Club, a breakfast group sponsored by the Buchanan Chamber of 
Commerce, that the company’s next major expansion would be 
outside Buchanan because, in addition to its other problems 
here, it had only 10 acres left in which to grow. However, he 
did indicate that in all probability the company would keep its 
headquarters in the city or in the general area, depending on 
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how its product lines developed. Schirmer went on to say that 
at times qualified labor in Buchanan was as short as land. In the 
summer of 1969 the company screened 200 applicants to get 
30. Only one-third of those employed by the company were 
then living in a five-mile radius of Buchanan. 

The good news of the decade for Buchanan came in April, 
1973, when it was announced that Clark was definitely going to 
keep its corporate headquarters in Buchanan and that it had 
purchased for that purpose 10 acres on the bank of the St. Joe 
River about seven blocks northeast of its River Street facilities 
and about a half mile west of the old Lee and Porter Axle 
Works. Ground was broken in July. The new building, construc- 
ted to house over 300 employees, was occupied in December, 
1974. It contained 65 private offices and eight conference 
rooms. In keeping with company tradition, extensive land- 
scaping was undertaken in the spring of 1975. Some 200 trees 
and several thousands shrubs and bushes were planted around 
the site to make it a most attractive addition to the community. 

Comparatively little attention was paid locally to Clark’s 
expansion in other parts of the country during the last decade, 
although the Record faithfully reported what the company was 
doing elsewhere. It reported an expansion in Battle Creek 
(1969), a warehouse and shipping center in LaPorte, Indiana 
(1971), a plant to manufacture electric forklift trucks in 
Georgetown, Kentucky (1973), a transmission factory in Rock- 
ingham, North Carolina (1974), plans for a manufacturing faci- 
lity in Huntsville, Alabama, for the Melroe Division (1974), a 
plant in Asheville, North Carolina, for the Construction Ma- 
chinery Division (1975), and an axle plant in Statesville, North 
Carolina (1976). These last announcements in the space of a 
few months, coupled with the company’s dissatisfaction with 
local productivity, revived speculation in Buchanan that some 
operations might be moved out, and if so, that they would 
probably be located in the South. 

Not all was expansion, however, At the annual meeting of 
the company’s stockholders in April, 1974, it was announced 
that Clark was discontinuing production of trailers in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, closing its other branch trailer operations in the 
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East, and phasing out its trailer plant in Spokane, Washington. 
The possibility of other shifts in the location of the company’s 
manufacturing operations was indicated. This report was scarce- 
ly reassuring to Buchanan. 

During the past decade Clark also made several noteworthy 
acquisitions. In 1966 it acquired the Hancock Manufacturing 
Company in Lubbock, Texas, and the Chicago Malleable Cast- 
ings Company. The later acquisition was significant to Buchan- 
an because it assured a supply of malleable castings to the Auto- 
motive Division in Buchanan, as well as to the Construction 
Machinery Division in Benton Harbor and to the Industrial 
Truck Division in Battle Creek. In 1969 the company purchased 
the Melroe Company, already mentioned, and the Delfield Com- 
pany. 

In the meantime Clark continued to announce additions to 
its product lines. New products in 1966 included larger axles for 
off-highway use, a five-speed truck transmission, an eight-shift 
version of the power shift transmission, and a light wall axle 
housing. 

Progress and innovation were regarded as the keys to Clark’s 
growth, but progress sometimes meant discontinuing a product 
or an entire division. In March, 1975, it announced that the 
entire Trailer Division headquartered in Michigan City, Indiana, 
would be phased out (production had stopped in February), 
and certain unprofitable operations in the Refrigeration 
Division in Niles would be dropped. These actions hit close to 
Buchanan. Their implications were not lost on some in the com- 
munity. 

Abroad the emphasis was still on expansion in the years 
from 1966 to 1975, although even there some operations were 
cut back. In 1966 Clark purchased an interest in a South 
African licensee and a second firm in Germany. The same year 
(1966) the company expanded its Tyler holdings by going into 
a joint venture with the Pressed Steel Company in Crowley, 
England, which was already a Clark distributor. Two years later 
(1968) it bought the outstanding shares of a British firm in 
which it had held a one-third interest since 1957. This acquisi- 
tion made possible better integration of fork lift manufacturing 
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and marketing operations in the European area. In the same 
year (1968) Canadian Tyler Ltd. acquired another Canadian 
firm, and Clark expanded with a new European merger. Enlarge- 
ments of Clark’s plants in St. Thomas, Ontario, and Mulheim/ 
Ruhr, Germany, were also reported. In 1971 Clark bought 
another English firm and the remaining 50% equity in Prestcold- 
Tyler Refrigeration Company in Kempston, England. Later in 
the year (1971) a decision was made to build cargo van kits in 
Brazil. A new facility went into production in Brazil early in 
1975. Later in the year (May, 1975) because of the general 
slowdown in the world economy, Clark decided to reduce 
electric fork lift production in Camberley, England, and shift it 
to the new industrial truck plant in Georgetown, Kentucky. The 
company also announced in early 1975 that an agreement had 
been reached to sell the company’s truck body operation in 
Europe. 

The significance and importance of these international 
operations to the company and to Buchanan were also clearly 
spelled out during the third postwar decade. By 1969 the com- 
pany’s investment outside the United States was about one- 
third of both the company’s total investment in properties and 
equipment and of its sales. At a press conference in Germany in 
April, 1973, the backlog of the company’s foreign business was 
73% above 1972. In a special brochure entitled “Clark Over 
There Means Jobs Over Here,”” the company detailed the rela- 
tion of its domestic to its international business. The brochure 
emphasized the fact that one out of every nine Clark employees 
in the United States owed his present job to the company’s 
business abroad. 

Beyond the company’s old problems of labor relations, 
productivity, periodic labor shortages, and expansion at home 
and abroad, new problems emerged in the past 10 years that 
bore upon the company’s operations in Buchanan. Although 
not wholly a new problem, financing took on larger propor- 
tions. In 1968 an increase from $15 to $20 million in common 
stock was authorized, and a new issue of 3 million shares of 
preferred stock was approved at a special stockholders’ meeting. 
These steps were taken to provide capital for international 
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operations and acquisitions and for stock dividends. In Decem- 
ber, 1971, something over a million shares of common stock 
were offered to the public to reduce the company’s indebt- 
edness under a revolving domestic credit agreement incurred to 
finance in part property additions and an increase in working 
capital. At the same time (1971) Clark Credit Corporation 
offered $50 million in debentures to the public. Three years 
Aater (December, 1974) Clark marketed $100 million in deben- 
tures and notes to pay off its revolving credit agreement with 
domestic banks. These were large refinancing operations for a 
company with a balance sheet that showed capital stock under 
$21 million and assets of $615 million at the end of 1974, but 
they were necessary to keep pace with competition and to keep 
up with a current backlog of orders that was then close to $850 
million. These magnitudes would be difficult to grasp by any- 
one accustomed to thinking of Clark simply in terms of Buchan- 
an. 

In addition to financing, the company also had new prob- 
lems involving minorities, women, environment, and energy. All 
of these problems originated far from Buchanan, but they had 
their impact here. Although Clark had employed a substantial 
number of blacks in Buchanan for 30 years, it was now 
compelled by federal law to provide equal opportunities for 
both blacks and women. Accordingly in March, 1972, the 
company appointed a black male as equal employment oppor- 
tunity coordinator and began slowly to bring more women into 
its management ranks. As with every employer, this shift in 
employment policy was fraught with difficulty. No one in or 
out of government was under any illusions that race and sex dis- 
crimination, deeply imbedded in social mores for thousands of 
years, could or would be quickly eliminated. But a start had to 
be made, and it was. 

It is interesting to note that Clark was one of four Michigan 
companies cited in March, 1973, for its positive action in the 
employment and promotion of women. Hazel Miles, who 
retired in 1949, had been secretary of the company for many 
years. Long before Congress got around to passing the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act in 1964, there were also other 
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women who held responsible positions. A month before the 
company received its citation for affirmative action (February, 
1973) the women of the company organized the Clark Profes- 
sional Women’s Club with 116 charter members. Its objectives 
were to serve as a medium of communication between em- 
ployees and to promote greater interest in the company. In 
addition to regular monthly program meetings, the organization 
occasionally made trips to visit other Clark installations in the 
vicinity. 

Beginning in 1967 Clark in Buchanan also took leadership in 
attacking problems of environmental pollution, well in advance 
of federal legislation. In 1970 the company set out to develop a 
company-wide program of environmental control and vested 
several numbers of its management staff with that responsi- 
bility. Up to that time the company had already spent several 
million dollars on the control of pollution, but action had been 
left to individual plants. Some expenditures were made to im- 
prove the environment within the plants, but the bulk had gone 
for improvements of the environment outside the plants which 
were also matters of community concern. However, the prob- 
lem of environmental control was now too complicated to be 
approached on a plant-by-plant basis. What was needed was a 
company program. 

In announcing this decision Walter Schirmer, then chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer, stated the company’s 
position in these words: ‘We are always endeavoring to upgrade 
working conditions for our employees and to practice good 
corporate citizenship in our plant communities. . . We will con- 
tinue to improve the quality of the environments in our plants 
to the benefit of increased productivity and will become ever 
better corporate citizens in those communities of which we are 
a part and whose environment we share.” 

In November, 1971, the company established its own Envi- 
ronmental Control Commission to inspect all possible sources of 
company pollution at all of its plants. This step had particular 
relevance to Buchanan since most of its employees were out- 
door people who lived five to 10 miles from Buchanan. They 
liked to work in their yards and gardens and on their farms. 
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They liked to fish and hunt. Unlike industrial employees in 
large cities, they had a natural appreciation of the environment 
and a first-hand understanding of what pollution can do to land, 
water, and air. Clearly they did not want to litter or pollute 
their own backyards. 

One interesting company pollution problem arose in 
Buchanan which illustrates the mutual concerns of company, 
workers, and community, as well as what the company did 
about them. Inspection of the plant premises revealed an oil 
discharge into McCoy’s Creek, which flows through the heart of 
the plant area and empties into the St. Joe River. The discharge 
probably originated in World War II when industrial waste 
effluent was discharged into the swampy flood plain of the 
creek. At that time nobody was particularly concerned. 
Emphasis was on production, not environment. When inspec- 
tion disclosed the pollution, the company promptly bought five 
water-oil separators costing $200,000, on top of the $750,000 
it had already spent on environmental pollution controls in 
Buchanan. Clark’s efforts, plus those of the city of Buchanan 
and other companies and communities along the St. Joe River, 
have brought back the fish, made swimming possible again, and 
enhanced the stream’s attractiveness for boating and water 
sports. © 

The energy crisis has also had its impact on the company 
and the community. Because the nation must now seek fuel 
sources other than oil and gas to insure meeting its future 
energy requirements, the company expects to find new markets 
for its earth moving equipment in the surface exploration for 
coal, and in the restoration of surface mine sites to something 
approaching their original configurations. At present the latter 
market is less certain because of the confusion surrounding state 
and federal legislation. 

Throughout the 1966-75 decade the company maintained 
its policy of keeping the community informed concerning 
Clark’s activities, particularly insofar as they affected Buchanan. 
If anything, there appears to have been an increased effort in 
recent years to communicate with the local public, even though 
the news was not always pleasant. 
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A variety of media were used to reach the community. The 
local newspaper, which has a circulation of 2,700 and a reader- 
ship several times as large, continued to carry a constant stream 
of announcements concerning the company’s management 
personnel — appointments, promotions, transfers, retirements, 
honors, and significant contributions outside the company. 
Realignments in the company’s administrative structure were 
detailed. Its operations in other parts of the country and abroad 
were well covered, as were its acquisitions of other companies. 
Quarterly operating results and the annual meeting of stock- 
holders each spring were invariably reported. Certainly the com- 
munity has not lacked for information about the company 
through the local press. The impression clearly conveyed to the 
community was that Clark in this period, as in the previous 10 
years, waS a company on the move, growing, changing, and 
setting all kinds of records. 

Local news stories were supplemented by frequent full page 
informational advertisements, numerous speeches and state- 
ments by company spokesmen, tours for special groups, and 
exhibits open to the community. 

Because tours and exhibits provide perhaps the best 
opportunity for community interface and feedback, they 
deserve a further word, especially because much more use was 
made of them in these 10 years than in earlier periods. The 
record shows that in 1966 there was a two-day open house with 
exhibits and tours. Pictures were also carried in the press. In 
1967 there was a weekend display of Clark products at the 
plant entrance on North Portage Street. The following year 
(1968), as part of a Community Development Awareness Pro- 
gram, the company again showed its products. Also in 1968 the 
company conducted a morning-long tour of its facilities, this 
time as part of an in-service training program for teachers in the 
local schools. In 1973 the Automotive Division had an open 
house. Products were again exhibited. Pictures of employees, 
families, and friends appeared in the local paper. Over 4,000 
people attended. Altogether the record for local exhibits and 
tours during this 10-year period was quite remarkable. 

Since 1966 there has also been a significant expansion of 
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the company’s relations with the Buchanan Community 
Schools. This expansion reflected the company’s interest in the 
schools in many new, as well as traditional ways. 

In 1966 a new training program for Clark employees was 
instituted in cooperation with the local schools. The program 
grew out of the increasing rate of retirement among skilled 
workers, such as tool and die makers, machinists, and mainte- 
nance personnel. This rising rate was a concern of both com- 
pany and union. There was also a need to upgrade skills of 
persons in supervisory positions. 

The company also did a variety of other things for and with 
the schools. In 1967 it became a participant in the Midwest 
Program in Airborne Television Instruction which offered a 
course of 32 lessons in economics for students at the secondary 
school level where such instruction is notoriously weak. The 
company continued sending several young men from Buchanan 
high school every summer to Operation Enterprise. 

There were several new programs with the local schools 
which accorded with the company’s internationalization over 
the preceding 20 years. By 1972 Clark was doing business in 
156 countries. One was its pioneer sponsorship in 1972 of a 
teenage student exchange program under the auspices of Youth 
for Understanding. The program contemplated the exchange of 
five students from North America with five from five different 
countries of South America and Europe, all of them to be 
children of Clark employees. 

Other new company ventures with the schools between 
1966 and 1975 included: (1) class sessions on special subjects 
for high school students taught by experts in the company with 
a view to encouraging students to continue their education 
(1968); (2) a company-sponsored scholarship for a Buchanan 
high school student to attend a one-week Presidential Classroom 
for Young Americans (1973); (3) a monthly educational film 
service — Senior News Digest — for the local schools (1973); (4) 
a contribution of $10,000 for community education (1974); (5) 
a $10,000 contribution for a year-long series of seminars for 
teachers, conducted by the Glasser Institute to help teachers 
redefine their roles and reorganize their teaching for greater 
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pupil success (1974-75); and (6) an offer of $3,000 in matching 
funds for a pre-school program at the historic Howe School 
south of Buchanan. In addition to all these ventures the com- 
pany continued to provide equipment and personnel for special 
projects whenever the schools requested them. 

Another significant community project in which both com- 
pany and employees participated in 1974 was the drive for a 
much needed addition to the Pawating Hospital in Niles. Some 
years earlier (1952) Clark had joined with three other Niles 
companies in a substantial gift to the hospital. Its contribution 
to the current drive was $200,000. Clark employees gave 
another $30,000. 

Although Clark had made contributions to many, many pro- 
jects in Buchanan and in other plant communities for many 
years, it did not have a formal written statement of its contribu- 
tion policy until 1975. The policy expresses the philosophy of 
the company with respect to contributions which has evolved 
over its 70-year history, the criteria applied to contributions, 
the general rules, and their administration. 

There is no way to catalogue the personal contributions of 
Clark executives and employees to Buchanan during this period 
because they were both too numerous and impossible to deter- 
mine. However, it is fair to say that they were probably never 
greater during any decade in the company’s history. There is 
literally no way they can be assessed even if they could be 
aggregated. And in no way could they be properly recognized 
and fully appreciated. Two Clark executives have received Man 
of the Year Awards since 1966. Both knew when they received 
their awards that the community was not only honoring them, 
but that it was also honoring the company and their associates 
for what they meant to Buchanan. 

Just as the company had its problems during the last decade 
with the union, productivity, labor shortages, expansion at 
home and abroad, products, financing, and many new concerns, 
so likewise the community had its problems which affected its 
relations with the company. Some of these problems carried 


over from earlier years, some were new. Few were resolved by 
the end of the decade. 
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The years from 1966 to 1975 were a period of reawakening 
for Buchanan. Things were stirring. There was a great deal of 
new construction. The downtown section and many streets 
took on a new look with new sidewalks, lighting, curbs, and 
paving. A new bridge over the St. Joe River at the end of River 
Street leading to the Clark plants was opened for traffic in 
1966. The city government had a well-defined annual program 
of improvements; the Planning Commission set priorities. Not 
every undertaking proved successful. There were difficulties 
with zoning, conflicting political jurisdictions, and many others. 
Sometimes more teamwork and more involvement of different 
segments of the community were necessary than the commu- 
nity could muster. At times there were disagreements over 
needs and priorities which could not be settled. Disappoint- 
ments in some instances led to apathy. But in retrospect it was a 
good decade for Buchanan as well as for Clark. 

Among the old familiar problems on which progress was 
made during the 10-year period was that hardy perennial — 
inadequate housing. The first units in a 48-apartment complex 
in the urban renewal area between Clark’s production facilities 
and its new general offices were ready in 1966. More apart- 
ments were provided on the site of the old Riverside School 
near the River Street plant entrance. Two townhouse units were 
built on West Fourth Street west of the new St. Anthony’s 
Church (Catholic) between 1969 and 1973. Another new apart- 
ment complex was developed on Rynearson Street. Finally, 
after almost 10 years of controversy, the first 16 apartments of 
a proposed 85-apartment complex on West Front Street were 
opened in the summer of 1975. 

The growing need for housing for senior citizens also 
received attention during the decade. After all of the necessary 
steps were taken, Metea Court, as the project was named, was 
opened in 1972. The demand for such housing was so great that 
additional units had to be added in 1973-75. An ill-fated motel 
on North Red Bud Trail (formerly Portage Street) was also 
converted into Heritage House for older citizens in 1973. 

Despite all this construction Buchanan in 1969 still rated a 
D on an A to E scale for residential housing. It stood third in 
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housing in comparison with neighboring townships. A survey 
made by the Chamber of Commerce in 1969 showed a need for 
1,456 new homes and 569 apartment units. Even if the results 
of the survey were discounted, there was still a large unmet 
need for housing in the community at the end of the decade. 
But the community had come a long way in 10 years. 

Progress was also made on another long-standing commu- 
nity problem — the provision of adequate school facilities. Like 
housing, the need for school facilities was closely linked to the 
continued growth of Clark in Buchanan. And like housing, a 
sizable segment of the community was opposed to the type of 
facilities proposed by the School Board and the school adminis- 
tration. However, by the end of the decade compromises had 
been worked out with which both schools and the community 
could live, at least for a time. 

Between 1966 and 1975 a new elementary school (Ottawa) 
and a new middle school were built. The old high school build- 
ing, erected in 1922, was also extensively remodeled at a cost of 
$775,000. But between the terminal years of the decade, a $6.5 
million bond issue for a new high school and a number of 
proposed millage increases were defeated at the polls. These 
defeats meant austerity programs and split sessions. At times it 
must have seemed to the beleaguered school administration that 
Buchanan was almost anti-education. Such was not the case. 
Two modified and reduced millage proposals were passed — one 
in 1967 and the other in 1974. The middle school project was 
also approved. 

The community’s growing interest in attracting new indus- 
try, noted in the previous decade (1956-65), continued to 
mount between 1966 and 1975. Some new industry did come 
to Buchanan despite the lack of industrial sites. Some enter- 
prises which were already here expanded their plants. Several 
industries left and were replaced by other small firms. The 
biggest disappointment was the gradual reduction of employ- 
ment at Electro-Voice, the second largest employer of labor in 
the community, which began in 1966 with the transfer of some 
operations to the company’s plants in Tennessee. Thus on 
balance the picture of industrial employment, still dominated 
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by Clark, changed very little during the decade. 

The promise of renovation of Buchanan’s business district at 
the end of 1965 was partially realized in the ensuing 10 years. 
The construction of the Clark Credit Corporation building on 
the site of an old hotel served to some degree as a catalyst. The 
Buchanan Co-ops, Inc., expanded their facilities. The Chamber 
of Commerce constructed a new building. New street lights 
were installed on Front Street. A new central business district 
development plan was worked up which was accepted by the 
Planning Commission. But change was not always easy. There 
was resistance to the rezoning of East Front Street for a shop- 
ping center, and the opportunity — if such it was — was lost, at 
least for a time. 

During the decade a new element was introduced into plans 
for the renovation of downtown Buchanan which had implica- 
tions for other parts of the community and for general civic 
beautification. This new element was an increased interest in 
historic preservation. Many of the multi-storied business build- 
ings, as well as many residences on Front Street that had 
weathered the years, were constructed before the turn of the 
century. They were worth preserving and where appropriate, 
converted to new uses. Unfortunately, some historic structures 
on Front Street and in other parts of the city had deteriorated 
from neglect, or had been disfigured by their owners to the 
point where the wrecking ball was the only answer. Fortu- 
nately, many remain. Plans for the designation of Front Street 
as an historic district under favoring state and federal legislation 
were pending in 1975. 

Another relatively new force in community affairs of im- 
portance to both Clark and Buchanan was the rising interest in 
recreation and parks that developed between 1966 and 1975. 

Razing of a lovely old Victorian house on Front Street at 
the edge of the business district permitted the development by 
the city of a neat mini-park with a fountain and walks on the 
site next to the City Hall. The house had long been covered up 
by a one-story commercial building that was wrapped around it 
on two sides and connected to it for business purposes. No 
restoration was possible. Transformation of the site into an 
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attractive park was a real contribution to the beautification of 
the downtown area. 

Two other parks were developed during the decade by the 
city. One was a mini-park on the site of the old waterworks, 
another historic structure that could not be saved. The other 
was a large recreational park in the urban renewal area not far 
from the two new apartment complexes on North Portage 
Street and within three blocks of the Clark plant and the new 
corporate office building. The recreational park (Ravish) was 
put to good use by the children of Clark employees because of 
its location. It is a curious fact that after more than 50 years the 
areas of the community most closely linked to the history of 
the company are now served by city parks. 

Two other recreational projects also came to fruition out- 
side the city between 1966 and 1975. One was a privately 
owned ski lodge a few miles north of Buchanan off Red Bud 
Trail. This afforded opportunities for both skiing and snow- 
mobiling in the winter months. The other was a small recrea- 
tional facility developed by Buchanan Township and the 
Indiana and Michigan Electric Company just across the St. Joe 
River near the new River Street bridge. 

A number of other parks and recreational projects were in 
various stages of development at the end of the 1966-75 decade. 
All will eventually be significant to the company and commu- 
nity. One is a park on the St. Joe River near the company’s new 
general offices. Land was purchased for the park by the city in 
1964, but it is not yet developed. This second is a camp 
operated by the American Canoe Association about a mile 
upstream on the site of an old camp meeting grounds, which 
belonged to the Evangelical, and later to the United Methodist 
Church. Both have great potential as community assets which 
Clark employees will share. 

A third recreational project which must be regarded as in- 
complete is a recreation center for the youth of the community. 
This project has gone through several stages of development, 
none of them wholly satisfactory. After considerable effort on 
the part of a handful of individuals, a small building was con- 
structed in 1937 and operated by the Youth Council until 
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1967. It closed then because it lacked a director and an attrac- 
tive program of activities. Its program was limited, in part by 
inadequate facilities and limited community support. The build- 
ing was reopened in 1969 for one year as Operation Recreation. 
It was again reopened in 1975 as the Teen Center. When the 
community will get behind this project is problematical. 

Another area that brought company and community 
interests together more directly this past decade concerned 
traffic and streets. The flow of traffic around the Clark complex 
was a long-standing problem that worsened after the Great 
Depression with the growth in Clark’s employment, its reliance 
on a work force drawn largely from outside the community, 
and the increased used of automobiles. The traffic problem was 
particularly acute at certain times and places. The redesign of 
two intersections — one at Front Street and the other at River 
Street adjacent to the company’s facilities — together with the 
widening of streets, lessened the problem. In 1975, after much 
going back and forth between residents of the township, the 
township government, the city, the state Boundaries Commis- 
sion, and the company, a street was put through from the old 
Niles-Buchanan road to River Street east of the company’s 
property. This by-pass should materially reduce traffic at the 
two most troublesome intersections and will certainly benefit 
Clark employees who come from south and east of Buchanan. 
The project was made possible by an essential donation of land 
from the company. The street was appropriately designated 
Schirmer Parkway when it was opened in July, 1975. 

During the 1966-75 decade one notable community failure 
was recorded which affected both Clark and Buchanan. Both 
company and community had long felt the need for overnight 
accommodations and a first-class restaurant. Buchanan had no 
overnight accommodations after its last hotel was torn down 
shortly after World War II. Early in the Sixties a serious effort, 
involving both company personnel and the Buchanan business 
community, got underway to remedy these two deficiencies 
with the construction of a modern motel and restaurant. The 
project proceeded carefully step by step until the facility was 
opened in April, 1969, with considerable fanfare on North Red 
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Bud Trail, just east of where the new general offices of the 
company were eventually located. 

The project was in trouble almost at once. The location was 
not suitable for a 42-room motel with a lounge, special dining 
rooms, and a restaurant. Business did not come up to projec- 
tions. Too much was invested in the undertaking. The franchise 
changed hands after the motel was closed briefly by the owners. 
The restaurant continued to operate, but even it proved 
unprofitable. The facility finally wound up in 1973, four years 
later, as a residence (Heritage Home) for senior citizens which 
filled a more pressing community need. 

But the blow to the community, and indirectly to the com- 
pany, was severe. The community was right back where it had 
been for years before the project was undertaken — without 
overnight accommodations and an attractive restaurant. Some 
177 individuals had invested over half a million dollars in the 
project. Personal losses were considerable. 

Furthermore, the larger community was also involved in the 
project, although it had invested no money. On petition of 
more than 1,000 citizens the City Commission had repealed an 
ordinance forbidding the sale of spirits by the glass, which dated 
back to the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment in 1924, and 
adopted a new ordinance permitting their sale just to attract a 
facility of this type. The project had been systematically built 
up in the eyes of the community by its promoters and tied in 
with the community’s general civic reawakening after 1965. Dis- 
appointment over failure of the project was felt throughout the 
community, and it persisted down to the end of the decade. 
Leadership in the community lost face. It will take time for 
both company and community to recover fully from their 
losses, shock, and disappointment. 

Several new community problems which affected Clark in 
Buchanan also emerged during the last few years of the 1966-75 
decade. They include racial tensions, alcoholism, drug abuse, 
vandalism, and still growing concerns for environment and the 
quality of life. They are not problems peculiar to Buchanan. 
They pervade contemporary society, but Buchanan did not 
escape them. They remain on the agenda of unfinished business. 
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Perhaps the most significant development during the last 
decade in company-community relations was the fact that for 
almost the first time in their parallel histories, the company 
made it clear over and over again through explicit statements of 
the president, chief executive officer, and chairman the extent 
of the company’s commitments to Buchanan. This does not 
mean that there was a change in the company’s position with 
respect to Buchanan between 1966 and 1975. Rather it was 
deemed necessary and desirable to make such statements for the 
record, just as it was to adopt a formal policy statement on 
contributions during this period. 

The decade provided many opportunities to make state- 
ments about the relations of the company to the community. In 
a first-of-the-year report (January, 1966), Walter Schirmer 
noted that “about one-third of this ($25 million for expansion 
of facilities expended in 1965) was spent in that part of our 
automotive operations primarily related to Buchanan products. 
In this period we spent on behalf of our Buchanan employees 
alone, in wages, salaries, and the costs of pensions, insurance, 
and other fringes some $30 million.’” Schirmer went on to com- 
pliment the citizenry for its efforts to improve the community 
and its new sense of pride and direction. He concluded by 
saying, “’| am proud to take people through the community.” 

Again in an outlook statement at the beginning of 1969, 
Schirmer departed to comment on the basic social, educational, 
and ethnic problems then besetting the nation. He stated the 
company’s position as follows: ‘’Clark, as a member of each 
community in which it operates, must use its best efforts as a 
business citizen to solve these problems. Also the individuals 
comprising the Clark organization must realize their responsi- 
bilities to assist in these efforts.’’ He expressed the feeling that 
“Clark, and the individuals associated with it, are continuing to 
act as good community citizens.” 

When rumors floated through Buchanan in early 1972 that 
the company might move part of its forging operation to 
Henderson, Kentucky, the company did not deny the rumors. 
Company spokesmen expressed hope for an increase in produc- 
tion. They indicated the Henderson location was only one of 
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several possibilities. They stated that the productivity of every 
Clark plant, including Buchanan, was being studied and evalu- 
ated. ; 

Later in the year (1972) at the time he received the Ameri- 


can Eagle Award from the Invest-In-America Council, Schirmer 
commented again about the company’s relations with Buchan- 
an. “Many of its employees,” he said, “are actively engaged in 


civic affairs ... the company is always reticent to publicize this 
fact because they don’t want to give the impression of ever 
trying to run the city ... American business should try to 


improve its image by providing more than goods and services. 
It’s time for business to become more vocal. We’ve hidden our 
good points too long.” 

When ground was broken for the company’s new general 
offices in Buchanan in July, 1973, Schirmer noted that this was 
“additional proof of our (the company’s) commitment to 
Buchanan ... and “‘to insure growth and prosperity to the com- 
munity by providing room for Clark to expand. ... As large as 
Clark has grown, it is not too large for Buchanan.” 

In speaking to the Buchanan Business and Professional 
Women’s Club in December, 1974, on the responsibilities of 
business, Schirmer defined five areas of the company’s responsi- 
bility — to customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and 
the immediate community. He cited examples of what the com- 
pany paid to Buchanan in taxes, contributions to education in 
one form or another, and contributions to the health of the 
community. He also observed that it was primarily the responsi- 
bility of others to provide in other ways for the people who live 
and work in the community. 

The roster of Clark personnel who have been involved 
during the past 70 years in some way or another in company- 
community relations is long and notable. Between 1966 and 
1975 the names of others should be added to those mentioned 
in earlier periods of the company’s history. Ronald Bolster, 
Claud Fenn, and George Spatta all died in the early Seventies; 
Frank Habicht retired from the Board in 1971 and died in 


1976; and Bernard Ellis resigned. All had made unusual contri- 
butions to Clark and to Buchanan. 
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PART THREE 


Areas of Interface 


On the facade of the National Archives Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C. are inscribed these words: “‘What is past is prologue.” 
The relations of Clark and Buchanan do not end here and now. 
What is past is truly a prologue to what their relations are today 
and what they will be in the decades ahead. The areas of inter- 
face between company and community have changed a great 
deal in 70 years. If Clark and Buchanan are less wrapped up in 
each other today than they were in earlier years, their contacts 
with each other are no less important than they have ever been. 

Clark continues to be, by far, the biggest employer in the 
history of Buchanan. It dominates the economic scene. Buchan- 
an remains the headquarters for the corporation, although Clark 
is now a multi-national enterprise that bears no resemblance to 
the small manufacturing company that emigrated from Chicago 
to the little village of Buchanan late in the fall of 1904. How- 
ever, the company can no more be completely oblivious to 
Buchanan, the community from which it still draws the largest 
fraction of its local employees, than Buchanan can ignore its 
principal industry. The question is rather what each should do 
in its relations with the other, given the long history which they 
share and the changes which face them in the future. 

The areas of interface that have developed between Clark 
and Buchanan over the past seven decades are numerous. Most 
obvious is the relationship of the company to business in 
Buchanan and to the business district. With the exception of the 
corporate headquarters building which is a dozen blocks or so 
from the business district, all of the company’s facilities are 
virtually downtown. The sites on which most of them are 
located either abut, or are within three blocks of Front Street. 
Indeed the buildings occupied by the Clark Credit Corporation 
are on Front Street in the very heart of town. Despite improve- 
ment of marginal streets and traffic patterns and the construc- 
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tion of off-street parking lots and the Schirmer Parkway, the 
proximity of the company to the business district is physical, as 
well as economic. Although most of the workers in the Clark 
shops and offices no longer live in Buchanan and may trade 
elsewhere, they are quite conscious of the business district, and 
the business district is quite aware of them. 

Like other businesses in Buchanan, the industries of the 
community are for the most part neither customers nor sup- 
pliers of Clark. Nevertheless they are affected directly and in- 
directly by the company in a variety of ways — availability of 
labor, wages paid, hours worked, plant conditions, taxes remit- 
ted to the local government and schools, charitable contribu- 
tions, and participation in community affairs. 

The city government and schools receive more than half of 
their revenues directly from Clark in the form of taxes. Indirect- 
ly, through the taxes paid by Clark employees, the fraction is 
even higher. Some members of the local governing bodies, as 
well as the School Board, are invariably Clark employees. Lead- 
ership and support for civic activities and community projects 
also come frequently from the company and its employees. 

Much the same is true of the interface of the company with 
the churches of the community as well as with its clubs, lodges, 
and civic organizations. Clark regularly provides considerable 
news for local media and supports them by the purchase of 
space for informative institutional advertisements, although 
there is no local sale for any of the company’s products. 

In its growth in Buchanan over the past 70 years Clark has 
inevitably brought problems to the community — organized 
labor with intermittent strikes, minorities in the city’s popula- 
tion, a perennial housing shortage, and traffic problems. Even 
the physical environment of the community has been affected 
to some extent by the presence of the company. Then there are 
the newer social concerns of the community related to health, 
recreation, quality of life, and general welfare which the com- 
pany shares with the community. Finally, among the problems 
of interface are the community’s anxieties arising from the 
growth of the company outside Buchanan, particularly in the 
expansion of its operations to the South and overseas. 
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This does not mean that either the problems brought by the 
company to the community, or the problems posed for the 
company because it is headquartered in a small town, have not 
been willingly accepted and generally surmounted on both 
sides. Quite the contrary. The community at large recognizes 
what Clark means to Buchanan. At the same time the company 
has been quite mindful of its obligations to the community. But 
.both must know that in the years ahead, just as in the past 
seven decades, their relationship to each other in every area in 
which they interface must continually be redefined. That is the 
central problem for both company and community. 


Front Street — The Business District 


lf it had not been for the strenuous efforts of the Front 
Street merchants to secure new industry for Buchanan in the 
early 1900’s, there would never have been a Clark Equipment 
Company in the city. They were the principal contributors to 
the Factory Fund in 1903 and to the Buchanan Development 
Association in 1904. At the turn of the century they dominated 
the Village Council, which provided funds for the dam and the 
hydro-electric plant that furnished power for the company, as 
well as for the site and new building constructed for the com- 
pany in 1906. In the years prior to World War | the merchants 
of Buchanan were the leaders and spokesmen of the com- 
munity. 

The interest of the merchants in getting the Rich company 
to move to Buchanan from Chicago, and in seeing to it that the 
company stayed in the community, was a mixture of self inter- 
est and civic spirit. The new industrial payroll meant money in 
their cash registers and more taxes for the village. The growing 
company was a source of pride to them and to the entire com- 
munity during the boom years of the First World War and the 
decade of prosperity which followed, even though the mer- 
chants now had to share some of their community leadership 
with the company. 
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However, as the years went by, the businessmen on Front 
Street began to take the company more and more for granted. 
The first plants established by the company outside Buchanan 
during the 1920’s did not appear important. From the view- 
point of Front Street the company was firmly rooted in 
Buchanan. It promoted the town and business in the town. The 
Clark baseball team, band, theater, and Clark-related commu- 
nity events regularly drew hundreds of people to Buchanan 
from outside the community. The merchants were not particu- 
larly concerned with the hundred or so men who had to com- 
mute to work in the Clark shops from neighboring towns and 
cities because there were no suitable places for them to live in 
Buchanan. After all there were plenty of jobs even if the com- 
muting workmen did not live or trade in town. The businessmen 
of the village did not see that the lack of housing, eating places, 
and other amenities of community life was already as much of a 
threat to their businesses and to Buchanan as empty factory 
buildings or the community’s failure to obtain and retain other 
small industries. 

The depression of the 1930’s and World War || were shock- 
ing experiences for the merchants on Front Street, just as they 
were for Clark. Both merchants and company were preoccupied 
with survival during the depression and then with winning the 
war. For 15 years, from 1930 through 1945, neither Front 
Street nor Clark could afford to pay much attention to each 
other. But they were not unmindful of their common problems. 
When the local banks closed in 1931 and the merchants were 
faced with a shortage of currency, the company issued two or 
three small payroll checks to its employees instead of one to 
make it easier for the merchants to do business. Later when the 
banking crisis worsened, the company met its payroll in cash or 
redeemable certificates. | 

During the depression years the business section of town 
deteriorated. Most of the merchants were financially unable to 
keep up their places of business, and when conditions grew 
better, wartime restrictions prevented them from making 
needed improvements in their premises. 

It was in this period that business on Front Street lost more 
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of its leadership in the community. Banks and bankers were 
repudiated by events. The New Deal beclouded the image of 
business and industry. Organized labor began to feel its 
strength. The power of government, particularly the power of 
the Federal government, was extended. A slow diffusion of 
leadership throughout the community had begun. 

When World War I! was over, there was a stirring of interest 
along Front Street in making Buchanan a better place to work 
and live. A businessmen’s association (later the Buchanan Cham- 
ber of Commerce) was set up shortly after the end of the war, 
and in due course representatives of Clark and other local in- 
dustries were admitted to membership. Through their Associa- 
tion the businessmen, with the help of the American Legion, 
held an Exposition of Progress for the entire community which 
featured an open house at the Clark plants. Occasional meetings 
of the Association during the early postwar years also focused 
on the importance of industry to the community, especially to 
the business community of Buchanan. 

However, it was not until the middle of the second postwar 
decade (1956-65) that there was a frontal address to the prob- 
lems of the central business district, and then it did not come 
from the businessmen of the city, but from local government 
that was anxious to qualify for federal urban renewal funds. 
The town’s businessmen had apparently accepted the decline of 
Buchanan as a trading center which accompanied increased use 
of the automobile, construction of better highways, emergence 
of supermarkets, and the creation of shopping malls. Buchanan 
simply was no longer competitive with nearby cities in the mass 
retailing of goods and services. But in 1960 the city government 
commissioned preparation of a Master Plan that contained a 
chapter on the central business district. When no action resulted 
on this phase of the plan, the Buchanan Urban Renewal Office 
took the initiative in creating a Buchanan Development Author- 
ity. The Authority, which was largely composed of business- 
men, immediately contracted for a second study devoted exclu- 
sively to the central business district. The study eventuated in a 
development program for the central business district which was 
completed and distributed in June, 1964. 
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However, the revitalization of Front Street was stimulated 
not by the study, but by the deliberate decision on the part of 
Clark in 1965 to construct a building to house the Clark Credit 
Corporation in the heart of downtown Buchanan. Although 
neither the company’s challenge to Front Street nor the devel- 
opment plans of either the city or business were completely 
fulfilled, a number of public and private improvements were 
made in the business district between 1966 and 1975. Toward 
the end of the decade there was talk of the establishment of an 
historic district which would include the downtown section of 
the city. An architectural study of the city was prepared in 
1975 that contained recommendations for downtown Buchan- 
an. More recently (1976) the city again commissioned an out- 
side planner to come up with a phased program for downtown 
development that might be implemented by a Downtown Devel- 
opment Authority to be created under state legislation enacted 
for that purpose in 1975. But all of these activities still leave 
unanswered the question of the future of Front Street in rela- 
tion to the company. 

What can the company expect or hope from the business 
community of Buchanan? Since a third of the company’s 
employees live in the city and perhaps another third in the 
immediate environs, it is not unreasonable that the company 
should expect the maintenance of an attractive business district 
and an array of stores, shops, and professional offices such as 
existed at the turn of the century when the Rich company came 
to Buchanan. It might also expect the provision of certain kinds 
of facilities, such as eating and drinking places and comfortable 
overnight accommodations. All of the company’s business ven- 
tures in the community — the bus line, the hospital, and the 
cooperative store — were expedients adopted to make up for 
temporary deficiencies and were wisely abandoned after a short 
time because they are not the responsibility of a manufacturing 
company. Good merchandise and services, variety commensu- 
rate with the market, reasonable prices, and alertness to trends 
— the hallmarks of progressive business management — are like- 
wise reasonable company expectations. The company has the 
right to expect the same standards of management for business 
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in the community in which it operates as it expects from its: 
own personnel. Leadership in the achievement of these goals of 
good management for business must come largely from the local 
business community. 

The community in its turn has certain legitimate expec- 
tations of the company. Where economically feasible, some of 
the company’s purchases are and should be made locally. Within 
external constraints of competition, markets, technology, and 
other factors, the company should seek to stabilize its local 
employment and payrolls. It is also reasonable for the business 
community to expect company support and cooperation in the 
achievement of the company’s goals for business in Buchanan. 
Here the company might well provide some of the leadership. 

Both company and business community clearly need mutual 
understanding of their respective situations, if they are to move 
forward. The circumstances in which they both operate are 
subject. to constant change. There should be a full and frank 
exchange of information concerning these circumstances. The 
business community must adapt to the company’s decisions just 
as the company must adapt to the decisions of the business 
community as it seeks to maintain its position as a trading 
center. History of both company and business in Buchanan 
amply demonstrates that they have more to gain from coopera- 
tion than from indifference, dissension, and criticism. 


Industry 


Industry in Buchanan has never been as close to Clark as the 
business community. There are several reasons. The expendi- 
tures of Clark employees in Buchanan and the company’s pur- 
chases in the city have been vastly more important than Clark’s 
purchases from local industrial firms or any other benefits they 
may have reaped from Clark’s presence in the community. Fur- 
ther, most of the firms have been small. With the exception of 
the Buchanan Cabinet Works and the Lee and Porter Manufac- 
turing Company prior to World War | and Electro-Voice in the 
first two decades following World War II, none of Buchanan's 
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industrial companies have been anywhere near as large as Clark. 
Finally, during the past 70 years, most of Buchanan’s other 
manufacturing companies have come and gone. None of them 
have approached the Clark Equipment Company in the duration 
of their operations in the community. 

For these same reasons other industry in Buchanan has 
never been as important to the community as the Clark com- 
pany. This has meant, among other things, that neither Front 
Street nor the community has long sustained an active interest 
in bringing new industry to the city. Once Clark was firmly 
established in Buchanan by the boom in World War I, the 
community’s dream of its destiny as a manufacturing city was 
centered more and more in just one company. The imbalance in 
the community's industrial structure was apparently of little or 
no concern to either company or community. To be sure there 
was a flurry of interest in new industry immediately after the 
Second World War when Electro-Voice moved from South Bend 
to Buchanan. Those who may have worried about the domi- 
nance of a single industrial employer were reassured by the 
growth of Electro-Voice and several smaller companies. The 
balance between industrial and other employment was generally 
considered to be healthy during the first two decades following 
World War ||. During these years there was only one warning 
voice. In a short section of the Master Plan prepared for the city 
government in 1960, attention was called to the need to im- 
prove and enlarge the business facilities of the community and 
to diversify its industrial base, preferably by securing some light 
industry. From time to time there was talk at the Chamber of 
Commerce about preparing a brochure to attract new industry, 
but nothing came of it. 

This minimal community interest in new industry did not 
mean that the Clark Equipment Company opposed the entry of 
new industrial firms. In fact, evidence is all to the contrary. The 
early executives of the company were boosters of the commu- 
nity in every way. The company’s objective during the adminis- 
tration of E. B. Clark, who was president for over 35 years, was 
to be a moderately-sized producer of several lines and not the 
largest producer of any one, because Clark felt some diversifica- 
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tion would be a buffer against changes in technology and shift- 
ing markets. At one point the company hosted a dinner for 
businessmen in the surrounding cities to promote business and 
industry in the area. After World War || the company also par- 
ticipated in other events designed to promote industry in 
Southwestern Michigan and the state as a whole. If the com- 
pany did not take an active or visible role in trying to get new 
firms to locate in Buchanan, it was not that the company was 
disinterested or resisted such efforts. 

Nor have the smaller industrial firms in Buchanan been 
noticeably hurt by Clark’s operations. With or without union- 
ization, their pay scales were necessarily competitive. No doubt 
they have benefitted by the availability of a local pool of in- 
dustrial labor which did not exist prior to the coming of Clark 
to the community. Occasionally some of them have also sold 
some of their production to Clark. 

Apart from the position of the company and the commu- 
nity’s somewhat ambivalent attitude and fluctuating interest 
with respect to new industry, there have been other more 
important factors, both local and state, that have worked 
against Buchanan when it came to securing new industrial firms. 

In answer to queries in 1959 by consultants to the city 
government who were preparing the Master Plan, most of the 
industries in Buchanan expressed dissatisfaction with their loca- 
tion and community services. Some felt that they would be 
better off outside the city, perhaps in an industrial park, and 
others wanted to expand within the city. But all of them 
recognized the lack of land within the city limits of Buchanan 
which was suitable for industry. 

For a number of years Clark’s management has pointed out 
to the community that the company was landlocked in the city 
and that no sizeable expansion of its manufacturing facilities in 
Buchanan could be expected. Beginning in 1973 the company’s 
announcements of several new plants in the South underlined 
these statements. The shift of most of the operations of Electro- 
Voice to Tennessee gave them added weight. 

Coupled with scarcity of industrial land in Buchanan have 
been other factors that affect the further expansion in Michi- 
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gan, not only of Clark but of other industries now doing busi- 
ness in the state. These factors also have their impact upon the 
future of industry in Buchanan. Labor costs in Michigan are 
high, relative to other parts of the country. This is due in part 
to the high degree of unionization, particularly in the automo- 
tive industry, and in part to the ability of that industry to pass 
higher labor costs along to the consumer. Taxes in Michigan are 
also relatively high. These include both taxes on business, such 
as income, unemployment compensation, and workmen’s com- 
pensation taxes, and the taxes on individuals. In many places 
such as Buchanan, the pool of industrial labor is limited, at least 
potentially. Energy costs are higher in Michigan than in the Sun 
Belt. The quality of life measured in terms of climate and envi- 
ronment is certainly no better, and in many cases inferior to 
what may be found elsewhere. The industrial boom of the Mid- 
west, in which the Clark Equipment Company was born and 
flourished for many years, is over. The peak of industrial em- 
ployment in Buchanan was apparently reached in 1974 when 
the annual survey of the Buchanan Area Chamber of Commerce 
showed 3,375 employed at Clark and 4,177 working in the 
city’s industries. Declines were reported in both 1975 and 1976. 
The community has been slow to recognize the import of these 
facts. 

If the future for new industry in Buchanan at present is not 
bright, the company and the community should be aware that 
the door is not forever closed to new industry, if expansion 
outside the city limits is pursued and some of the statewide 
deterrents can be removed. Buchanan already possesses a rather 
diversified industrial base in its hinterland where there is still 
room for growth. A sizable fraction of the industrial workers 
who live in Buchanan and the surrounding rural area are em- 
ployed in nearby cities. But if Buchanan is to maintain and 
strengthen itself as an industrial city, it will have to make a 
more conscious effort to that end. 
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Local Government 


Throughout the past seven decades Clark and Buchanan 
have generally been well served by the government of the village 
and the city. Occasionally there have been disagreements, some 
of them strong. Personalities have sometimes clashed. But for 
the most part local government in Buchanan has done well by 
the company and community. 

From the standpoint of the company, local government has 
usually been supportive. Eleven years before the George R. Rich 
Manufacturing Company arrived in Buchanan, the Village 
Council bonded the community to help finance a dam and 
power plant on the St. Joe River to attract new industry. In 
1894 when the power plant went into operation, the village dug 
its own wells for water and built its first pumping station. These 
were actions which would be of direct benefit to the company. 
The council worked closely with the Buchanan Development 
Association to get the firm to come to the village. When in 1906 
the little company found its original quarters in the old Hatch 
Cutlery building inadequate, as well as a fire hazard, the Village 
Council worked out an agreement to provide a better location 
and a new building built to the company’s specifications. 
Indicative of the council’s attitude toward industry was the fact 
it was equally ready to assist the Lee and Porter Manufacturing 


Company in 1912 with its ill-fated expansion. 
For more than 70 years the government of the village and 


city has contributed indirectly to the welfare of the company 
and directly to the welfare of its employees by continuous 
attention to a wide range of public improvements. In the early 
years these improvements were confined largely to sidewalks, 
paving of streets, and utility services. Later they were extended 
to sewers, better fire and police protection, sanitation, the 
cemetery, parks and playgrounds, the library, parking, traffic 
control, recreation, and waste water treatment. Closely associ- 
ated with these improvements was the leadership which local 
government gave to community planning in the 1960’s and 


1970's. 
The form of government likewise kept pace with company 
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and community needs. When the Rich company came to town, 
the village was operating with an elected council under a charter 
adopted in 1892. In September, 1929, Buchanan became a 
fourth class city and adopted the city commission form of 
government. Officials of the company were instrumental in the 
change from village to city. Employees of the company sup- 
ported them in an overwhelming endorsement of the new 
charter at the polls. In 1949 Buchanan again changed its form 
of government, this time from city commission to commission- 
manager. 

However, the people in government — elected and employed 
— are more important than the form of government when it 
comes to the quality of public services and facilities, and in this 
respect both Clark and Buchanan have been quite fortunate. 
With few exceptions the members, first of the council and then 
of the commission, have been representative of the community, 
dedicated, and open-minded. The same may be said of the 
mayors. As a rule the agencies of local government have also 
been staffed by people who understood that their principal 
function is service. 

If the government of Buchanan has been good to Clark, so 
likewise has Clark been good for local government. About 60% 
of the city’s revenues come from property taxes and 60% of all 
property taxes in Buchanan are paid by industry, largely by the 
Clark Equipment Company which has been by far the biggest 
taxpayer in the community for many years. Not only has Clark 
been the largest element in the city’s tax base, but the percent- 
age it represents of the total has been stable, growing somewhat 
as the company expanded. On one occasion in the depth of the 
Great Depression, Clark even came to the rescue of the city by 
paying its water taxes early in order that the teachers in the city 
schools could receive their salary checks. 

Beyond the payment of taxes the company has occasionally 
made financial contributions to city projects. These included a 
total of $24,500 to the public library and $30,000 to Memorial 
Field. In some cases anonymous donations have been made at 
critical times to smaller public projects. 

Nor should the company’s non-financial contributions to 
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local government be overlooked. In 1974 the company made a 
donation of land necessary for construction of a much-needed 
traffic by-pass east of Buchanan. The city government recog- 
nized the importance of this gift by naming the by-pass 
Schirmer Parkway. And in countless situations over the years 
the company has loaned its executives, personnel, and equip- 
ment for short-term use by the city. 

; Through its executives and employees the company has also 
made a substantial contribution to the quality of government in 
Buchanan. First was M. L. Hanlin who served as trustee of the 
Village Council (1906-10) and then as mayor (1910-12 and 
1915). He was followed by mayors E. B. Ross (1919 and 1920), 
F. Clinton Hathaway (1929-32), Don Blaney (1948), Arthur 
Anderson (1953-55), George Deming (1956-59), and Kenneth 
C. Witt (1964-69). Their tenures represent 24 years of service in 
the top elected position of the village and city. Rarely, if ever, 
in the past 70 years has there been a council or commission that 
did not include one or more persons working at Clark or who 
were Clark related. 

A similar situation has prevailed in the membership of the 
Library Board, Planning Commission, and Park Board. The com- 
pany has tacitly supported the involvement of its executives and 
employees in local government, but at the same time it has 
carefully refrained from influencing the decisions made by any 
local governmental agency through them. Many, many other 
employees of the company have rendered special services or 
expertise to local government on request with the company’s 
consent. Indeed these tens of thousands of hours of voluntary 
service may on balance have been just as important to the 
welfare of city and village as the company’s financial and non- 


financial contributions. 
The attitude or posture of the company toward local gov- 


ernment over the past seven decades has generally been a reflec- 
tion of its chief executive officers. It has varied from whole- 
hearted cooperation to relative indifference. Usually the com- 
pany’s position has been somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. Some of the executives have been hard nosed and 
direct, some demanding, some standoffish. But whatever their 
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personal attitudes the relationship has almost always been 
cordial. Company and local government have never been out of 
touch with each other. 

At the end of seven decades of association both government 
and company recognize that they face some old and some new 
problems in their future relationship. Government can no longer 
expect the company’s operations in Buchanan to expand. In- 
stead there is some concern that the company may contract or 
abandon some of its Buchanan operations. At the same time no 
end is in sight for rising governmental costs or the broadening of 
governmental activities. This situation foreshadows difficulties 
with tax rates and assessments, and with charges for utilities 
which will affect both the company and its employees who live 
in Buchanan. 

Local government and the company are hampered by out- 
moded township governments. Local governmental jurisdictions 
frequently do not conform to present realities. Two illustrations 
may be cited. One is the fact that the city of Buchanan is 
completely surrounded by Buchanan Township. This sets the 
stage for controversy and misunderstanding. Similarly, the 
Buchanan School District includes all of the city of Buchanan 
and parts of Buchanan, Bertrand, Niles, and Oronoko town- 
ships. Annexation or changing jurisdictional lines to meet the 
problems posed by these two situations are almost invariably 
opposed by areas outside the city. Planning is therefore restric- 
ted, or almost precluded. For example, the Bend of the River 
district across the river northeast of Buchanan, is in Niles Town- 
ship, although it is twice as far from Niles as from Buchanan 
and would be a logical growth area for Buchanan. Unfortu- 
nately, the possibility of local governmental reform to minimize 
these problems is exceedingly remote. 

The growing extent and complexity of the relations of both 
city and company with the state and federal governments pre- 
sents another dimension of difficulty. For 20 years or more 
experts in the science of government have wrestled with the 
problems of inter-governmental relations in the United States, 
but they remain a jungle of conflict and contradiction. 

Finally, Clark, Buchanan, and its government must contend 
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with the twin bugaboos of an open, democratic society — 
periodic vacuums in leadership and the lack of citizen involve- 
ment in public affairs, both individual and corporate. Perhaps 
the formation of neighborhood citizen participation groups is a 
partial cure, but there are no easy prescriptions for these mala- 
dies that are endemic in American society. All concerned should 
be alert to new therapies. However, it is unlikely that the prob- 
Jems of leadership or citizen involvement in Buchanan’s govern- 
ment will be greatly lessened without some positive action by 
Clark and its employees. 

If it is not apparent how these old and new problems of 
government and community will be resolved, some possible 
directions have emerged. Several have already been mentioned 
or suggested, notably community planning and the creation of 
governmental authorities to deal with particular problems such 
as the central business district. Others will be discussed below. 
And there is always the possibility, indeed the certainty, that in 
the long-run the present forms of local government will be 
modified to meet the problems of today and tomorrow. 

One thing is clear. Local government today is much more 
important to company and community than it was 70 years 
ago. It taxes more, spends more, employs more, provides more 
services, and operates with more facilities. Through grants and 
revenue sharing devices of one kind or another with the federal 
and state government, local government has been strengthened. 
These trends show no signs of diminishing. They present prob- 
lems as well as new opportunities for both Clark and Buchanan. 


Schools 


Although the public schools of Buchanan represent a major 
community interest, on the surface Clark has given only 
sporadic and fragmentary attention to them. The Rich company 
came to a village that took pride in its schools. Perhaps M. L. 
Hanlin, general manager of Celfor Tool, waxed too eloquent in 
1910 when he said, “Our schools rank with the best.” But he 
was correct when he went on to observe in a Aecord article 
prepared for the summer homecoming celebration of that year, 
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““Commodious school houses, excellently situated and well 
equipped, are among the village’s best assets.” 

The company’s deepest involvement in school affairs came 
early in its history; thereafter its interests were more particu- 
larized, scattered, and irregular. Between 1920 and 1922 the 
company through its principal executives was instrumental in 
the construction of a new building to replace the old Union 
School. E. B. Clark stated categorically in an open letter to the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1927, “Buchanan has good schools.” 
It is a tribute to the company and its personnel that the main 
school building of the community was constructed so well that 
it could be kept highly serviceable by additions and periodic 
renovations. 

A second project that brought school and company together 
was a mutual interest in providing better training in manual or 
industrial arts for those students (the overwhelming majority) 
who do not go on for any type of post-secondary education 
after graduation from high school. This interest was pushed 
aside by the Great Depression, but emerged again in 1941 ina 
cooperative apprentice program for adults and for young men 
and women in the eleventh and twelfth grades. In 1966, after a 
five-year lapse, this program was replaced by a cooperative 
apprenticeship training program for company employees. It is 
interesting to note that this program was administered by a 
joint labor-management committee, one of the few instances of 
labor-management cooperation publicized in the community. 

Other projects undertaken in recent years by the company 
with the local schools were smaller and quite varied. They in- 
clude plant tours; financial support for community education 
and for special conferences, workshops, and seminars for 
teachers; summer programs for selected students; introduction 
into the high school curriculum of new courses in industrial 
arts; international student exchanges; class lectures by execu- 
tives; short-term scholarships; and the provision of educational 
film services. Some of these projects were related to the com- 
pany’s natural concern in the economic and political education 
of Buchanan students. After World War || the company em- 
barked upon a modest program of aid to higher education 
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through scholarships which encompassed graduates of the local 
high school. 

One recent project (1974-75) deserves special mention. 
When company and schools discovered they shared a common 
concern about the low self-esteem and desire to excel which 
they found both in high school graduates in the shop and in 
students in the classroom, the company made a grant to the 
schools for a year-round seminar for teachers conducted by 
experienced outside professional leadership to see what could 
be done to correct these problems. 

Despite the difficulty in assessing the impact of these 
various projects on the local school system, they do demon- 
strate the nature of the company’s interests. As with local 
government, the company has continually provided equipment 
and personnel to the schools when requested without fanfare or 
publicity. 

Throughout its history Clark’s management has always 
recognized the importance of the Buchanan schools to the com- 
pany. The schools of the community represent a source of 
trained manpower. Education of their children is important to 
the company’s employees. The quality of the schools is an in- 
creasingly weighty factor in determining where employees live. 
Local schools also have a material bearing on the quality of 
community life. 

The company’s management has likewise recognized that 
the expansion of its Buchanan operations, particularly since the 
beginning of World War ||, has created problems for the schools 
and the community, both with respect to facilities and opera- 
ting costs. These problems came to a head in the last two 
decades in a continuing community controversy over school 
financing. This has posed difficulties for the company which 
cannot easily be resolved. The company wishes to be supportive 
of the schools. It makes the biggest financial contribution to 
them from local sources through its taxes and the taxes paid by 
its employees. There are strong differences of opinion in the 
community and among its Buchanan employees about the local 
schools and their financing. Most of the company’s employees 
in Buchanan live outside the Buchanan School District. The 
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company is reluctant to express its position in any way, directly 
or indirectly, lest it seem to desire to play a dominant role in 
school affairs. 

Of course, expansion of Clark’s operations in Buchanan is 
not the only reason why Buchanan’s schools are in the financial 
difficulties they allege, but it was the sharp jump in the com- 
pany’s employment during the years of World War II and its 
continued growth in the three decades that followed which trig- 
gered the difficulties. Other factors have been the post-war baby 
boom, school annexation, Michigan’s methods of funding 
school operations, teachers’ unionization, the inflation that 
began with the escalation of the war in Viet Nam, and the 
post-war momentum generated by the educational establish- 
ment for more and better buildings, teachers, and school ser- 
vices. But basic to the school’s financial problems has been the 
company’s growth in Buchanan. 

At first the adjustments of the schools to larger enrollments 
seemed easy. Although the efforts of the company and the 
schools to obtain relief from wartime restrictions on school 
building construction were unsuccessful and students in the 
lower grades had to be taught for several years in the basements 
of local churches, three new elementary schools were construc- 
ted in the community in the first 17 years after the Second 
World War. One was a replacement of Buchanan’s oldest school 
(Dewey) built in the 1850's; the other two provided additional 
classroom capacity. In 1961 opposition to further school expan- 
sion which had been building up for several years was large 
enough to defeat a bond issue for long-range construction. Since 
that time one new elementary school and a new middle school 
have been constructed; the main building erected in 1922 has 
been extensively renovated for exclusive use as a high school: 
and several modified millage proposals have been approved. All 
of this has been accomplished despite the fact that school pro- 
posals have been repeatedly rejected at the polls during the past 
15 years. 

The heart of the local school problem is one of communica- 
tion and understanding. It involves the school board and 
teachers on the one hand, and the general community, of which 
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Clark and its employees are a part, on the other. The needs of 
the schools as conceived by those associated with them are 
frequently not broken down or effectively explained to the 
community. Essential information is sometimes withheld, in- 
advertently or perhaps deliberately. There is a tendency on the 
part of educators to talk down to people outside the field of 
education. ‘’Nothing is too good for our schools.” ‘‘Not a dollar 
“spent on education in this community is wasted.”’ ‘‘We educa- 
tors know best what the community needs because we are the 
experts.” Such views, expressed or implied, have done much to 
create an attitude of community distrust in educators and local 
school boards everywhere. In the postwar period both the 
promises of results by educators and their predictions of dire 
consequences if their proposals were not adopted and funded, 
have been very largely unfulfilled. The schools of Buchanan 
have contributed to this situtation, and they are now caught in 
it. Under these circumstances a company like Clark can hardly 
be expected to take a strong public position on local school 
affairs. 

There are legitimate differences among educators, parents, 
and citizens as to what constitutes a good elementary and 
secondary school education. Finger-pointing is of little help. 
Expectations of the consumers of education differ. Perhaps the 
expectations of the parents of college-bound youngsters in 
Buchanan can never be accommodated in what would be a 
reasonable school system for a city of its size and character. 
Perhaps there is no reason why they should be. It takes a very 
bad school to spoil a good youngster. Some few of the gradu- 
ates of Buchanan high school do very well at first-rate uni- 
versities. But that may not be enough. Many in the community 
believe that the reason the schools do not command greater 
allegiance from the company is because Buchanan’s schools are 
inferior to those in nearby cities. This alleged inferiority is often 
cited as one of the reasons why more Clark executives do not 
live in Buchanan. However unfair or inaccurate these judgments 
— and the measures of quality of education are notoriously 
subjective and ephemeral — they are quite real, and the com- 
pany can do little about them. 
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The local situation might be improved for both company 
and community if educators would candidly admit that they 
have become faddish. No doubt every fad in elementary and 
secondary school education since World War || that has been 
introduced in the Buchanan schools had some merit. All of 
them were probably embraced without sufficient examination. 
Most were implemented without an adequate, open, mutual 
exploration with the community in which costs and benefits 
could be carefully weighed. The community, including Clark, 
was given little opportunity to come forth with its own ideas. 

Clark has not taken a decisive role in school affairs for many 
years. Certainly it has not exercised any apparent influence one 
way or the other in the long continued conflict between the 
schools and community over school financing. Some of the 
millage votes may have been affected by the fact they were 
taken when the workers at Clark were on strike or the country 
was in a recession, but these were scarcely circumstances for 
which the company was responsible. In earlier years when both 
the company and community were smaller there was a close 
personal relationship between the superintendent and the top 
executives of the company. That relationship no longer exists. 
For more than 50 years there has probably always been one or 
more members of the school board who were Clark employees 
and others who were Clark related. The company has been most 
generous in granting them time for their school board duties. 
But Clark itself has kept its hands off school business; indeed it 
has made a conscious effort to stay out. Prior to World War II 
most of the members of the school board who worked at Clark 
were from top management. With one exception since the war, 
this has not been true. What the effect this unconscious shift 
may have had on company-school relations is problematical, but 
some believe it has been significant. 

The schools should be a unifying force in a community like 
Buchanan. Instead they have become a divisive influence during 
the past two decades. A company like Clark should be in a 
position, or should be able to position itself to give whole- 
hearted support to the schools. The transitory successes of high 
school athletic teams do not provide a strong foundation for 
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understanding between the schools and the community. Surely 
the company cannot build its relations with the schools on that 
foundation. 

There is much that is good about the Buchanan schools. 
There are good teachers and good administrators. Instruction is 
excellent in some areas. There is a considerable amount of in- 
novation, some of it successful. Whether unsuccessful innova- 
tions or outmoded methods or courses are weeded out is 
another matter. There is some professional inbreeding in faculty 
and staff of parents and children, husbands and wives, and 
former students. Highly personal relationships also develop with 
neighbors, friends, and parents. These are difficult, even impos- 
sible to avoid in some instances, but they can be detrimental to 
the school system. 

On balance the schools of Buchanan are probably above 
average for communities with similar characteristics. Whether 
the schools are good enough for Clark and Buchanan is another 
question. The difficulties of the last 15 years suggest that new 
approaches need to be taken by both company and community, 
if they wish the schools to remain good or to improve. 


Churches 


Much is made on occasion of the importance of churches in 
the life of a community. Even businessmen at times have noted 
the importance of the moral values represented by the churches 
of a community to the conduct of business. But for the most 
part, churches are taken for granted by American business and 
not accorded much attention. 

In a small community like Buchanan churches have always 
been a part of community life. Indeed when the George R. Rich 
Company came to Buchanan in 1904, the churches occupied an 
important place in the life of the community. There were many 
reasons. The work week was long for everyone. Work for the 
most part was monotonous. There were few diversions, particu- 
larly on Sunday. Prayer meetings and church events during the 
week were well attended, partly because there was little else to 
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do. For Sunday services, both morning and evening, the 
churches were generally filled. 

Churches have also been more important in the life of small 
towns than of cities where people are more isolated from each 
other and there is a greater variety of activities. Indeed some 
small towns are little more than a collection of churches and 
stores. But with the growth of cities and the urbanization of 
small towns like Buchanan which has occurred in this century, 
the importance of churches in community life has become less 
and less, both in city and town. Although there are more than 
twice as many denominations and churches in Buchanan today 
than there were 70 or 80 years ago — due in part to the increase 
in population — and church facilities are generally better, the 
churches themselves may be less influential. 

And yet it would be a mistake to conclude that the 
churches of Buchanan are unimportant to Clark, or Clark is 
unimportant to the churches. The churches provide an element 
of stability in community life. Their central mission is religious 
education and nurturing of moral values. They share this 
mission with other social institutions, notably with the family 
and the schools, but unlike these institutions, this mission is, or 
should be, their predominant concern. The churches of 
Buchanan hold weekly worship services, provide formal instruc- 
tion largely for children and young adults, and supply 
counseling on personal problems for young adults and older 
members of the community. The ministers and lay leaders live 
in the community. The churches are ‘“’the voice of conscience” 
on community issues. They are still the places to which needy 
persons from inside or outside the community may turn in 
distress. 

By the same token the company is important to the 
churches. The company’s employees represent an important seg- 
ment of the membership of all of the churches in Buchanan and 
furnish much of their leadership. A portion of the company’s 
payroll in Buchanan finds its way into their coffers. When times 
are good for the company and people are working, church bud- 
gets are more easily raised, and special projects are more readily 
funded. When UAW Local 468 is on strike or the shops are 
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down due to economic or company circumstances, the churches 
are affected. Any threatened curtailment of Clark’s Buchanan 
operations would be a matter of church concern. 

The company does not support the churches of the commu- 
nity, individually or collectively. This is as it should be. The 
churches serve one purpose in society, business another. 

Like the schools, the churches of Buchanan should be a 
unifying force in the community, but at present this is not the 
case. At one time Buchanan had an active Council of Churches. 
However, the Council no longer exists. During World War || the 
Council rendered both company and community a real service 
in lessening racial tensions which were new to the community. 
The company was cooperative in that effort. Buchanan now has 
a Ministerial Association, but it includes only a few ministers of 
the community. No more than three or four ministers are active 
in any type of ecumenical activity. It is not that the churches 
themselves are weak, or that there is any lack of community 
(and company) problems which they might address together. 
For example, there are problems that afflict both youth and 
age, such as alcohol, drug abuse, and alienation on which they 
might jointly work. There are opportunities for cooperative 
endeavors in music and the arts that would certainly enrich 
community life. Historically, these have been fields in which 
churches in all ages have made great contributions to society. 
And if the churches of the community moved in these direc- 
tions, there are possibilities of a closer interface between them 
and the company. 

Perhaps the greatest stumbling block to churches every- 
where taking a larger role in a mobile, urbanized, pluralistic 
society lies in their very diversity. This is at once a great 
strength and a weakness. Some churches in Buchanan interpret 
their mission almost exclusively in terms of a concern for the 
individual. Others conceive their missions in social terms. The 
constituencies of the Buchanan churches also differ. Some are 
ethnic (black) in membership. Although they profess to be 
open, most of them are predominantly, if not completely white. 
The membership of some is largely made up of blue collar 
workers and their families. Others draw their membership more 
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largely from white collar workers and from people in business 
or the professions. But whatever the diversity of its churches, 
Buchanan is one community just as Clark is one company. 


Organizations 


Like every small community Buchanan has many organiza- 
tions in addition to its churches that play an important part in 
community life. Such organizations (about 50) include clubs, 
lodges, civic groups, and associations of business and profes- 
sional people. Some were formed for special purposes to meet 
immediate needs; others have more general, long range, or con- 
tinuing objectives. During the seven decades that Clark has been 
in Buchanan, a great many organizations have come into being 
and then have dissolved, changed, or disappeared. Compara- 
tively few have been in existence throughout the 70 years that 
Clark has been in Buchanan. 

As with the churches, Clark personnel participate in some 
way in all of the important organizations in the community. 
They have been officers and prime movers in many of them. At 
times organizations have called upon the company for support 
of some cooperative venture, and the company has responded 
with funds, personnel, or equipment. Until the Clark Theater 
was turned to other uses, it was frequently the scene of organi- 
zational events, as well as company activities. 

Two organizations deserve special mention because of their 
impact upon the community. One is the Moccasin Club, which 
flourished before World War | and included most of the top 
executives at Clark among its members and leaders. It spear- 
headed several important community improvement projects. 
The second is the local post of the American Legion, which was 
set up after World War |. The Legion has filled a conspicuous 
vacuum among community organizations in Buchanan. Particu- 
larly in the periods immediately after the two World Wars, the 
Legion made significant contributions to the community, quite 
apart from its leadership in community events of a patriotic 
nature. 


One noticeable deficiency in community organizations since 
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the turn of the century has been the lack of a strong, aggressive 
association of businessmen. This deficiency was especially 
important to Clark because it meant that most of the time the 
company did not have one vigorous organization with which it 
could continually and profitably interface on the problems of 
business and the community. Here it would seem the company 
might assume a somewhat higher measure of responsibility, 
despite its laudable desire not to dominate the local business 
and industrial scene. 

Admittedly there are difficulties and shortcomings in a 
typical chamber of commerce when it comes to representing the 
business and industrial interests of any community. At times it 
appears the principal virture of such an organization is its con- 
tinuity. Chambers tend to perpetuate a certain type of leader- 
ship that often turns moribund. To get around this problem, 
many communities have created adjunct organizations, or 
special purpose organizations separate from the chamber. These 
often function well. Sometimes a chamber of commerce can 
spin off such organizations. These organizations do not need to 
become a permanent part of the community’s organizational 
spectrum, but enough experience is at hand to prove that they 
can successfully surmount both apathy and atrophy. Perhaps 
there are possibilities in such organizations for both company 
and community to explore. 


Media 


The media of any community, large or small, include both 
formal and informal channels of communication. In a small 
community like Buchanan informal channels are especially 
influential. For a company the size of Clark in a community as 
small as Buchanan, it is particularly important that a conscious 
effort be made by the company to keep open all channels of 
communication and to utilize them fully. This does not mean 
that the company should not carry its message directly to the 
community at large, or to separate sectors of the community 
whenever it feels that their mutual objectives would be best 
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served in that way. Similarly, the community as a whole, or 
representative organizations in the community, should not 
hesitate to speak up directly to the company’s decision makers. 
Nothing is gained in the long run by the company or commu- 
nity holding back on each other. 

A good community newspaper, like good government, good 
schools, good churches, and a variety of good community 
organizations, is an asset both for business and community. 
Whatever its faults and whoever has served as its editor and 
publisher, the Berrien County Record, now in its 109th year, 
has been a boon to both Clark and Buchanan. It played its part 
in bringing the George R. Rich Company to Buchanan in 1904 
by constantly needling and cajoling the community in its search 
for new industry. For more than 70 years the Record has re- 
ported the company’s activities fully and with remarkable 
accuracy. Any reader of the Record who took the time to read 
the paper and reflect on what he read could know what was 
going on in the Clark complex north of Front and east of 
Portage (now Redbud Trail). Perhaps the local paper was not 
always as influential in the community as the editor or others 
may have wished, but it was always there week after week, year 
after year, turning out news of the company, the impact of 
company activities on the community, and the community’s 
reactions to them. It would be regrettable if the Record were to 
fold, or to pass into an absentee ownership that was indifferent 
to either company or community. 

Clark has clearly recognized the importance of Buchanan’s 
community newspaper, both to the company and to the com- 
munity. Its support has taken several forms. It has conscien- 
tiously supplied the paper with news about itself through news 
releases, annual reports, and interviews and statements by its 
principal executives. Coverage has been especially good since 
World War Il. The company has also frequently placed in the 
paper advertisements of an informational or institutional 
nature, although none of the subscribers of the Record could be 
considered to be customers for any of the company’s products 
by any stretch of the imagination. 

Among the formal channels of communication between 
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company and community, mention should also be made of the 
newspapers and radio stations in Niles and South Bend, and of 
the local shopping guides distributed in Buchanan. These often 
carry news about the company that is of interest to the commu- 
nity, as well as items of community news of interest to the 
company. 

But the purposes of Clark and Buchanan are not always best 
served by resort to formal channels of communication. There 
was a period of years after the Rich company came to town 
when one of the chief informal channels of communication was 
the morning gathering of businessmen and townspeople at the 
post office to pick up their mail. After 1916, when business and 
home delivery of the mail was instituted, these daily assemblies 
were almost entirely supplanted by exchanges of information 
through the Front Street grapevine, or in meetings of churches 
or community organizations. Only slightly more formal were 
the channels of communication represented by company open 
houses, plant tours, product exhibits, talks by company spokes- 
men, or films depicting activities of the company presented to 


community groups. 
Taken together, all of these methods of communication, 


formal and informal, have been essential to good company- 
community relations and should continue to be used. However, 
there is always the question of whether they can be improved, 
new methods of communication developed, or new channels 
opened up between company and community. These possi- 
bilities should constantly be explored. 


Labor 


If Buchanan is not a company town, it is also not a union or 
blue collar town. Several facts account for this rather anoma- 
lous situation in a community of less than 5,000 people where 
industrial employment has sometimes been close to 4,000 and 
has largely been concentrated in one company (Clark) where 
production workers are highly unionized. Many of the older 
residents of the area and their descendants still cling to their 
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traditional antipathies to labor unions and union leaders. A sub- 
stantial segment of Clark’s employment in Buchanan is white 
collar or professional, since both its corporate headquarters and 
the Clark Credit Corporation are located in the city. The work- 
ing population of the community also includes a number of 
people who are employed in small local businesses or profes- 
sional establishments, or who are employed out of the city in 
white collar positions. 

There are also factors in the local labor situation that keep 
Buchanan from being a strong union town. Although Clark and 
several other industrial concerns in Buchanan have to deal with 
powerful international unions, there is no local council of 
unions. Most of the working people in Buchanan do not belong 
to a union, or at least not to a union with a Buchanan local. 
With the centralization of union authority in headquarters 
hundreds of miles away from the community, it is not sur- 
prising that the rank and file of the unions represented in 
Buchanan are generally apathetic. Their principal interest is 
what comes out of the contract bargaining sessions — not what 
goes into them. They are content to remain aloof most of the 
time and not be involved in union matters except when a strike 
is on or is threatened. 

Furthermore, this apathy and non-involvement of organized 
labor extends to community affairs. Despite the fact that union 
membership includes a sizeable percentage of Buchanan’s popu- 
lation, organized labor rarely participates in any aspect of com- 
munity life. During World War 11 UAW Local 468 at Clark 
cooperated fully in the war bond drives. Later the unions were 
regularly involved in the annual drives of the Community Fund 
(now United Fund). But aside from these two activities the 
unions in Buchanan have generally rejected invitations to partic- 
ipate in community groups, or to initiate any action for the 
benefit of the community. Statements about union involvement 
in community. affairs or in discussion of public issues have 
usually been mere lip service emanating from their international 
headquarters. 

This situation is unfortunate for all parties — the unions, the 
company, and the community. Non-participation in community 
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affairs deprives both company and union of opportunities for 
interface on neutral ground over matters of mutual interest. The 
entire community is the loser. 

One matter of current concern to all three parties is the 
possibility that certain operations of the company in Buchanan 
will be phased out of transferred to newly constructed plants in 
other parts of the country. This possibility has many aspects. 
_The good labor market that the Rich company correctly fore- 
saw in the Buchanan area has been industrialized and urbanized, 
as well as unionized. The state of competition and technology 
in which the company must live is continually changing. Signifi- 
cant differentials do exist between different parts of the 
country in taxes, labor, energy costs, and attitudes toward 
work. Sometimes these differentials are not offset by other 
factors in industrial location. On several occasions the company 
has done what it could to explain its position to the com- 
munity, if not to labor. When Clark closed its Berrien Springs 
plant in 1949 and sold its Days Avenue plant in Buchanan in 
1950, it shared the reasons for its decisions with the community 
and with labor. Again in the early 1970’s when Clark encoun- 
tered difficulties with productivity in some of its Buchanan 
divisions and announced that it had literally no land for expan- 
sion of its production facilities, the company was quite frank 
about the nature of its problems. Perhaps the company’s ex- 
planations have not been as effective as they could have been. 
Perhaps the company should have engaged in more consicious 
dialogue with labor and community. But the determination of 
plant locations is not a simple matter. Few people in the com- 
pany are knowledgeable on the subject, and fewer still in the 
community. It would be unreasonable to expect that union 
leaders at any level would be well informed, let alone the rank 
and file. That is the nub of the problem. 

The company’s difficulties — and the concerns of labor and 
community with continuance of Clark’s operations in Buchanan 
— do not stem from the fact that the company has pursued 
unenlightened labor policies. Indeed the reverse is true. If a 
comparison is made of the history of Clark’s relations with its 
employees and Buchanan and the history of the automotive 
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industry’s relations with the United Auto Workers and the com- 
munities in which the industry operates, it is clear that Clark 
has a much better record, despite strikes and recurrent labor 
troubles in Buchanan since World War I!. Long before unioniza- 
tion the company set up a premium system and bonus plan; 
paid higher wages than neighboring industrial concerns; vigor- 
ously supported enactment of a state law providing for work- 
men’s compensation for accidents and injuries; maintained a 
good environment around its plants and within them; operated 
a bus line for its employees; offered stock ownership to 
workers; gave transportation allowances; subsidized a housing 
development; and started a hospital. The company did not stop 
with the distribution of holiday turkeys; Christmas parties for 
the children of employees; summer picnics; medals for long 
service; and sponsorship of company musical organizations, 
theatrical groups, and athletic teams. When the National Re- 
covery Administration was established in 1933 to combat un- 
employment in the Great Depression, the company was already 
in compliance with its standards. Clark did not oppose unioniza- 
tion of its plants in 1938, or representation of its workers by the 
UAW-CIO in 1940. Within the limits of law and the constraints 
of the patterns of collective bargaining in the automotive in- 
dustry, the company has tried to work with UAW Local 468 
and its leadership. 

For better or for worse in the period following the Second 
World War, Clark and Buchanan were caught in the vortex of 
labor-management relations in the United States, and particu- 
larly labor-management relations within the automotive indus- 
try. As long as the American public’s love affair with the auto- 
mobile continues, automobile manufacturers can successfully 
pass along to the consumer most of the increased labor costs 
that result from collective bargaining. This is a fact well known 
to negotiators on both sides of the bargaining table. It is also 
one of the most disturbing features of the U.S. economy 
because of the importance of the automotive industry. To the 
extent that Clark, UAW Local 468, and Buchanan are tied to 
the automotive industry, there is little any of them can do 
about the situation. Improvement is unlikely to come from 
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actions of the company or the local union, or from changes in 
their leadership. The community is powerless. 


Minorities 


In human terms the most intractable problem in the 
interface of Clark and Buchanan is the problem of minorities 
(blacks). Underlying the problem are community attitudes built 
upon historical isolation and prejudice. Buchanan’s original 
settlers were white Anglo-Saxon Protestants, removed by their 
westward migration and limited transportation facilities, both 
from the young nation’s cities and from the American South. 
Although one branch of the Underground Railroad ended in 
Vandalia, Michigan, about 30 miles east of Buchanan, and most 
young men of the village and surrounding area volunteered for 
service in the Civil War, blacks were not welcome in Buchanan 
after the war ended in 1865. Furthermore, few immigrants or 
descendants of immigrants from Europe came to Buchanan in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Those who 
came were easily assimilated. The character of the population of 
Buchanan at the beginning of the Second World War could 


scarcely be distinguished from what it had always been. 
World War || and Clark brought blacks to Buchanan in 


substantial numbers. With them came all of the nagging prob- 
lems of minority housing, education, churches, employment, 
treatment in places of business, participation in public and 
community affairs, and cultural accommodation. After 30 years 
these problems still remain largely unresolved. 

How the community adjusted to the coming of the blacks 
during the Second World War to work at Clark has already been 
described. What has happened in the ensuing years has not been 
discussed. 

The betterment of housing conditions for blacks and whites 
proceeded rather slowly after World War |1. The most marked 
changes took place between 1966 and 1975. After the war 
many blacks who worked at Clark took up residence outside of 
the city in Benton Harbor and South Bend. Comparatively few 
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settled in the countryside around Buchanan. No public housing 
had been constructed in Buchanan. The northeast quadrant of 
the city, where the black population and the company’s facil- 
ities are concentrated, has been improved with sewers, side- 
walks, paving, utilities, and parks. The entire area has always 
been integrated and is now quite presentable. 

Provision of more elementary school facilities for blacks and 
whites was accomplished without too much difficulty in the 
first two decades after World War ||, although the construction 
of a new middle school and high school encountered consider- 
able community resistance. School integration is not a problem 
insofar as students are concerned because the minority popula- 
tion is small. The Moccasin elementary school, which serves the 
northeast part of the city, has a relatively large enrollment of 
blacks (about 25%). Minority representation on the faculty and 
staff has been difficult to obtain throughout the school system. 
Buchanan's schools are in a relatively favorable position to deal 
with relations between the races. There have been no racial 
incidents in the schools, such as those that have taken place in 
Niles, South Bend, and Benton Harbor. Nevertheless there is 
some racial tension. Segregation of students and parents is both 
apparent and real. 

Blacks are not noticeable in the stores or places of business 
in Buchanan. They are served, but not employed. Blacks have 
built their own churches in the community. The older churches 
of the city remain almost lily white. On rare occasions, usually 
upon invitation, blacks participate in the services of white 
churches. Whites likewise participate in the services of the black 
churches of the community on the same basis. At school and 
community events both older and younger whites and blacks 
tend to keep to themselves. Outwardly there is communication; 
actually there is very little. Blacks do not participate extensively 
in school, community, or governmental affairs, although they 
represent 11% of the population, just slightly below the 
national average. 

Despite surface calm and stability, the situation is not a 
completely happy one for either company or community. 
Berrien County, including Buchanan, is a cultural wasteland as 
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far as blacks are concerned. Most of the able young blacks do 
not stay in the community. This hurts company and com- 
munity in two ways. They cannot serve as role models for other 
blacks growing up and working in Buchanan, and they cannot 
make any contribution to the community’s image of black 
people. 

However, unlike the situation that prevails with organized 
labor, something can slowly be done about these problems, if a 
steady effort is made by the company and by all sectors of the 
community. The danger is that these problems will be viewed as 
beyond solution, or ignored. The problems of black-white rela- 
tions are manageable in a city the size of Buchanan, whereas in 
the larger industrial cities of the country the issue remains in 
doubt. Blacks in Buchanan seek respectable employment 
throughout the community, good housing, good schools for 
their children, fair treatment in places of business, physical 
safety, a clean environment, available recreational facilities, a 
voice in public affairs, and the amenities of life which others 
enjoy. Their desires are basically no different from those of 
other members of the community. These they should be able to | 
find in Buchanan. 


Housing 


The oldest and biggest problem of Clark in its relations with 
Buchanan has been housing. When George R. Rich brought his 
28 workmen and their families to the village in 1904, they 
could not find places to live. This shortage of housing persisted 
almost without interruption from 1904 to 1930. Even in the 
abortive 1936 boom, it was reported all houses and apartments 
in town were occupied. The combination of the pressure for 
production during World War I! and the wartime restrictions on 
residential construction produced a housing situation that was 
well nigh intolerable. Today, almost three quarters of a century 
after the company was first established in Buchanan, new Clark 
employees are systematically discouraged in their search for 
housing when they come to the city, and are routinely advised 
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to reside outside the community. 

It is not that there are no desirable houses in Buchanan. 
There are houses of all ages, styles, sizes, and prices, and a 
variety of locations. But there are relatively few homes available 
at any given time, particularly when economic conditions are 
good. Some types of homes are always in short supply. When 
houses come on the market, they are usually older, smaller 
homes on relatively small lots, and they are quickly snatched 
up. There are few better homes for sale or rent. Up to 1965 
Buchanan had very few apartments. Newcomers who wish to 
rent in the community have virtually no alternative but to rent 
or buy a home in some nearby city and wait until a suitable 
house is available in Buchanan. 

Buchanan is not an unattractive small city. It presented a 
pleasing aspect to visitors at the turn of the century. House- 
holders took obvious pride in their homes, a tradition that has 
continued down to the present. The subdivisions opened up 
after the Second World War and the construction of apartments, 
parks, playgrounds, and new schools in the residential sections 
have greatly enhanced the city’s appearance. 

Nevertheless, despite efforts of the company, housebuilding 
associations, private developers, the city, and the Federal 
government which has provided favorable financing for residen- 
tial housing and funds for urban renewal, the shortage of 
housing has continued. Nothing tried, singly or in combination, 
has fully met the community’s needs. 

The continual shortage of living accommodations has had a 
ripple effect in the community. Clark’s expansion has been 
restricted; business has suffered; new industry has been kept 
out; the tax base for local government operations has been held 
down; and the community has been deprived of participation of 
new Clark executives in civic and school affairs because they 
were compelled to live elsewhere. Above all, the character of 
the city’s population has remained static. Because housing was 
almost always short, little of the dynamism of the company 
that accompanied its remarkable growth in the three postwar 
decades has spilled over into the community. 

Attempts to put the blame for the persistent housing short- 
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age on a single individual, group, or condition, external or 
internal, have been futile. There is quite enough blame to go 
around. Certainly the conservatism, inertia, and dissension 
within the community and its leadership have been important 
factors. Escalation of construction costs has been another. 
Perhaps the threshold of expectations has been too low, or the 
community’s sights in housing have not been set high enough. 
The mobility of Clark executives, as well as the residence of so 
many of them outside the city’s corporate limits, has not been 
helpful. Like the executives of many American corporations, 
they comprise a rootless class in American society, and they 
make minimal contributions to the communities in which they 
live. The inability of the city to extend its limits into Buchanan 
and Niles townships, the natural areas for community growth, 
has no doubt also frustrated some efforts to develop new 
subdivisions. 

It is difficult to escape the feeling that somehow company 
and community can “put it all together’’ as far as housing in 
Buchanan is concerned, if they join in the effort. Granted the 
problem is complex. Certainly it is more complicated than some 
other community problems, such as revitalization of the central 
business district. Furthermore, neither the country nor a great 
many other communities have been notably more successful 
than Buchanan in providing adequate housing since World War 
ll. But neither company nor community can dismiss the prob- 
lem just because it has thus far proved insoluble. 

Surely the company could see to it that more of its em- 
ployees live in Buchanan or its immediate environs, if it set its 
mind to this aspect of the problem. Various alternatives are 
available. Local governments, universities, and other companies 
have been successful in bringing their employees within the 
cities where they operate. 

But the problem of housing will not be solved for company 
executives and employees, or for the community, unless the 
company takes strong leadership in this direction. It cannot 
leave the problem to private enterprise, or to government, 
Federal, state, or local. There are admittedly some risks in 
assumption of a more aggressive approach. What the company 
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might do may well be misunderstood. However, without some 
action on the part of the company, nothing is likely to be 
accomplished. 

One bright spot in Buchanan's housing picture is the apart- 
ment construction that has taken place in and around the city 
during the last 10 years. Community opposition to the con- 
struction of apartments is understandable. Historically, 
Buchanan has been a community of single family dwellings with 
a high percentage of home ownership. Apartment dwellers 
represent an element that is foreign to the community. Never- 
theless, for better or worse, the United States has become a 
mobile society. There are now many singles of all ages, and 
more families with a single head. Rising construction costs have 
made building and owning a home prohibitive for many people. 
Certainly apartments are at least as desirable as clusters of 
mobile homes on the periphery of the city. 

Another bright spot is what has been done about housing 
for senior citizens in the past few years, and the housing and 
care of the aged. The construction and management of the 
Metea Court complex was the product of good community 
planning and hard work. The conversion of the ill-fated motel 
and restaurant into Heritage Home for the aged was a lucky 
transformation of a liability into a community asset. 

Perhaps with a little bit of luck, along with strong com- 
munity and company leadership, it will still be possible for 
Buchanan to provide homes for all those who want to live and 
work there. 


Health 


The situation of Clark and Buchanan with respect to the 
provision of health care has been happier than with housing. 
Buchanan has rarely been without an adequate number of 
trained health professionals. When local hospital facilities were 
needed, the company took leadership in providing them. 
Health, and later hospital services, became more readily avail- 
able to Buchanan residents with the increased ownership of 
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automobiles and better roads. The company indicated its con- 
cern for the health of its employees and of residents of 
Buchanan after World War II by making substantial financial 
contributions to the construction of additions and improve- 
ments to Pawating Hospital in Niles. 

At present residents of the community are literally only 
minutes away from health specialists and good hospital facilities 
-in Niles and South Bend, which supplement the local osteo- 
pathic hospital. The company’s health benefits for its em- 
ployees are excellent. Community ambulance service may be a 
current problem, but it can and will be resolved. The availability 
of health services and facilities in the area is a positive factor 
when it comes to living in Buchanan and working at Clark. 


Recreation 


The interface in recreation between Clark and Buchanan is 
at once old and new. Over the seven decades in which the 
company and community have lived and worked together, 
recreation in its broadest sense has changed in form, organi- 
zation, method of delivery, and financing. These changes have 
been national, even international in scope. Buchanan and Clark 
have followed them. 

Buchanan’s pattern of recreation at the turn of the century 
was well established. It was largely individualistic and participa- 
tory. Hunting, fishing, swimming, camping, travel, boating, and 
gardening (both flower and vegetable) dated back to the settle- 
ment of the area 70 years earlier. Group activities, such as local 
baseball teams, bands, orchestras, and drama organizations, 
developed with the growth of the village. These activities occa- 
sionally brought outside groups to the community for competi- 
tion or pure entertainment. Financial support for these group 
activities came almost entirely from the individuals involved in 
them. At times local businesses, industrial firms, and the Village 
Council made small outlays to support them, but their support 
was irregular and limited usually to uniforms, equipment, or 
facilities. Comparatively few residents of Buchanan found their 
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recreation outside the community in travel, going to ball games, 
attending performances in concert halls and theaters, or visiting 
museums and art galleries. When they did leave Buchanan (aside 
from summer trips to the resorts on Clear Lake), it was usually 
by train to Chicago where they stayed overnight. Such trips 
were rare. They were planned in advance and were real ‘‘occa- 
sions.”’ 

The arrival of the George R. Rich Manufacturing Company 
from Chicago in 1904 did not change the pattern of recreation 
in Buchanan. The company simply adapted to the pattern. It 
sponsored a baseball team in the summer after its arrival (1905). 
A year later (1906) the company team played the Buchanan 
Cabinet Works ‘‘for the championship of the St. Joe River.”” In 
1907 the new Celfor Tool Company through its general 
manager, M. L. Hanlin, became directly involved in improve- 
ment of the town’s baseball team by the employment of young 
men who had a talent both for baseball and shop work. The 
company also constructed a baseball diamond on its new plant 
site east of Portage Street. 

After this promising entry into the field of recreation, the 
company extended its involvement within the recreational 
pattern of the community, and added to it. In 1916 Clark 
executives were prime movers in the establishment of the 
Orchard Hills Country Club, a private club for golf enthusiasts, 
midway between Niles and Buchanan. In 1917 the company 
took over the town band, and using the same techniques which 
it had successfully employed in building up the baseball team, it 
developed a band that became one of Southwestern Michigan’s 
finest musical organizations. A year later (1918) it completed 
the construction of a community (Clark) theater to which it 
brought performers to entertain its employees. It sponsored 
first the Clark Minstrels, and then the Clark Players. They 
presented their productions in the theater for the enjoyment of 
both employees and community from 1919 to 1933. Company 
and community dances were also held in the theater. In 1937 
the company sponsored an orchestra made up of employees 
which gave community concerts. During the Second World War 
the company employed a full-time recreation director and 
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developed a complete summer sports program. 

Since World War I! Clark’s involvement in recreation has 
taken new directions and assumed some new forms, often in 
cooperation with other agencies in the community. An archery 
range was set up at Orchard Hills in the first postwar decade. 
The company’s recreational program was also extended to 
summer as well as winter sports, and to company competition 
with teams from the community. Radio broadcasts were 
sponsored, both of basketball games at Notre Dame and tourna- 
ment games played by the local basketball team. A substantial 
financial contribution was made in 1947 to the construction of 
a Memorial Field for sports events — a community project. 
Contributions to the City Library have already been noted. 
Later the company gave moral, if not direct financial support, 
to the creation of a five-park system and a youth recreation 
center in Buchanan. It made a donation of land to the YMCA in 
Niles. This gift enabled the YMCA, which served both Niles and 
Buchanan youth, to pay off most of its building debt. Early in 
1976 Clark sponsored a television broadcast of the final game in 
the State Class C basketball tournament for the state champion- 
ship, which was won by the Buchanan High School team. 

After 70 years of mutual history, recreation still remains 
one of the most fruitful areas for company-community inter- 
face. 

Some additions may be anticipated in public recreational 
facilities in Buchanan, particularly for teenagers. The present 
Teen Center needs attention. Buchanan should not have to rely 
as much as it does on the Niles YMCA for programs and 
facilities for its youth. An addition to the City Library will also 
be needed some time in the future. The possibilities of the St. 
Joe River for parks and other public recreational facilities have 
not been exploited. A nature area (Spafford Woods) within the 
city along McCoy’s Creek adjacent to Clark property is another 
possibility that became a reality in 1976. 

In the past 10 years there have been considerable expansion 
and improvement in private recreational facilities in the Buchan- 
an area. These include not only such historic attractions as Clear 
Lake, Bear Cave (camping), Orchard Hills, and Fernwood (a 
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nature and educational center), but also newer facilities such as 
the Brookwood golf course, which is open to the public, the 
Royal Valley Ski Resort, Moto Cross, and the Callman Canoe 
Camp operated by the American Canoe Association. Most of 
these facilities have not yet been fully developed by their own- 
ers, or fully utilized by the company or community. 

In the development of the area’s potential for recreation, 
the company, local government, and private interests will con- 
tinue to need each other. If they work together, much can be 
accomplished to the benefit of all. 


Environment 


The newest interface between Clark and Buchanan has 
grown out of society’s increasing concern in recent years over 
pollution of the environment. Up to the third decade after 
World War I! (1966-75) practically no one in Buchanan paid 
much attention to the physical environment of the community. 
Just a handful of people were interested in civic beautification, 
or in cleaning up the St. Joe River for fishing or boating. 
Buchanan's environment was generally considered to be satis- 
factory by most of the city’s residents, and there were few 
complaints. 

However, upon reflection a careful observer of Buchanan 
would have noted that both the company and community had 
been polluting the environment, or tolerating its pollution for 
decades. Air and stream water were no longer clean. Noise had 
risen perceptibly, trees had sometimes been cut down indis- 
criminately, or not replaced when killed or destroyed by man or 
nature. Natural beauty was often disregarded in construction of 
buildings, streets, and highways. Historic buildings or archi- 
tectural gems had been torn down or defaced, unsightly struc- 
tures erected, and other structures allowed to deteriorate. All of 
these changes in the community's environment had taken place 
so gradually that almost no one had noticed them. 

The awakening to what had been done was rather swift. It 
caught both company and community somewhat unaware. 

Between 1966 and 1975 the company acted to correct 
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environmental problems within its plants and plant areas. These 
actions were in line with Clark’s long-standing interest and repu- 
tation for concern in the environment surrounding its plants. 
Federal legislation merely strengthened the company’s actions. 

Like the company, the community was also compelled by 
law and public opinion to think in broader terms about the 
environment of Buchanan. Individuals and groups in the com- 
munity were inspired to come up with projects to improve the 
environment which only a few years earlier would have been 
dismissed as wild dreams or sheer folly. Actions taken by the 
city and township governments in the past 10 years to improve 
waste water treatment, eliminate water pollution, provide sani- 
tary landfills, and create new parks and recreational areas in the 
community, have all contributed to a better environment. What 
has been done may not be enough, but positive steps have been 
taken by both Clark and Buchanan to improve the environment 
of the city. 

Perhaps the most promising frontiers for future improve- 
ment in the environment of Buchanan lie in the areas of beautif- 
ication and historic preservation. One of the community’s 
greatest assets is its natural beauty. This can be restored and 
enhanced in many ways, if the community, with the assistance 
and support of the company, looks to its opportunities. 

But beautification goes beyond nature. It extends to build- 
ings and homes. Fifteen years ago a planning firm employed by 
the city reported that ‘’a considerable proportion of the total 
business buildings are esthetically unattractive and functionally 
obsolete.” The same might be said of many residences in the 
community. Much remains to be done. 

Closely related to civic beautification is historic preservation 
and restoration. Almost nothing has been accomplished in this 
area in Buchanan. Opportunities that remain are relatively few, 
but they do exist. With intelligent, expert attention and the 
support of the citizenry of Buchanan, the historic structures 
remaining in the community can be refurbished, perhaps con- 
verted to new uses in some cases (as was done so successfully 
with the present City Hall), and transformed into genuine 
assets. The ever-present danger is that before community 
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support can be mobilized, they will be destroyed or embalmed 
in modern fronts. A resident of Buchanan has only to drive five 
miles east to downtown Niles to see what can easily happen. 

Two recent efforts have been mounted in the community 
directed to the preservation and restoration of historic buildings 
and homes. The first, made in 1972, contemplated creation of 
an historic district that would comprise the downtown business 
section and West Front Street. The second was a community- 
wide survey of historic buildings with particular attention to the 
central business district. Each aroused some community inter- 
est, but not enough to produce positive action. Until recent 
years Clark and Buchanan have given only fitful attention to 
their histories, let alone to the preservation and restoration of 
historic structures. 

However, models of community success in the field of 
historic preservation and restoration are increasing. Some of 
them are close to Buchanan. Here is another aspect of the 
environmental interface of company and community in which 
both must work together, if results are to be achieved. 


The Community and Company at Large 


The little community of Buchanan is a complex of institu- 
tions, groups, and problems. In a larger context, Buchanan is an 
integral part of a large urban complex within which the com- 
munity is a retail and service center with limited facilities and a 
highly specialized local manufacturing economy. 

In turn the Clark Equipment Company is a complex of 
people and plants in many different parts of the United States 
and in many foreign countries, producing a number of different 
products. The people who work for the company come from 
many different backgrounds and many different cultures. 
Today Clark is recognized the world over as a major producer of 
material handling equipment, construction machinery, axles, 
and transmissions. 

From the viewpoint of Buchanan the company is trifur- 
cated. It is at once a local manufacturing operation, a national 
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credit company, and a worldwide corporate headquarters. 
History and proximity have sometimes made it difficult for the 
community to distinguish between them. The community has 
no contact with the company’s operations outside Buchanan, 
except through the few executives who live in Buchanan and 
come and go to their responsibilities elsewhere. 

What does the community think about the Clark Equipment 
Company? How have its feelings changed? What is the com- 
munity’s image of itself? These questions are difficult, if not 
impossible to answer satisfactorily. Yet answers to these 
questions and to similar questions addressed to the company 
about its feelings toward Buchanan and itself are basic to good 
company-community relations. 

The community’s feelings about Clark have varied from 
indifference to incomprehension, and from enthusiasm to 
hostility. During the first few years the company was in 
Buchanan, the community, except for a few merchants and 
village fathers, paid comparatively little attention to its activi- 
ties. The news the community received about the company was | 
sometimes good and sometimes bad. The formation of the 
Buchanan Electric Steel Company in late 1910 probably 
marked the first time the community felt a widespread surge of 
enthusiasm for the new and struggling enterprise. This feeling of 
enthusiasm was buoyed up by the boom in World War | and the 
close identification of the company and its principal executives 
with the village and its problems. During the Roaring Twenties 
there were few critics of the company in Buchanan. These were 
prosperous years. During this period the company became in- 
grained in community life. 

For somewhat different reasons a friendly attitude prevailed 
between the company and the community during the Thirties 
and the Second World War. No one blamed the company for the 
depression or the war. The community appreciated the spurt in 
employment that accompanied the abortive boom in the com- 
pany’s business in the mid-Thirties, and the long boom in its 
operations from the late Thirties to the end of the World War II. 
The inconveniences of life and work associated with the war 
boom were accepted without grumbling because the community 
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was as deeply involved in the war as the company. 

Since World War || community attitudes toward Clark have 
vacillated from favorable to critical, depending largely upon the 
level of the company’s operations and its growth in Buchanan. 
No doubt unionization of production workers at the plants had 
much to do with the feelings of the community. For the first 
time in its history, Buchanan had to live with strikes, the threats 
of strikes, and continuing labor troubles. These were unsettling 
and divisive for the community. Also for the first time in the 
community's history, the majority of the people working for 
Clark lived outside Buchanan and were not identified with the 
community and its problems in any way. The presence of blacks 
employed by the company during the war years was another 
disturbing factor in company-community relations. They 
remained aloof from the community, but brought to Buchanan 
new problems of housing, education, and human relations. 

But over and above these factors was the rapid expansion of 
the company to other parts of the country and the world, 
which took place in the three decades following World War II. 
This expansion, plus the death or retirement of almost all of the 
principal executives with which the community had long identi- 
fied, yielded a harvest of new attitudes toward the company. To 
be sure some were probably latent in the mind of the com- 
munity. Circumstances merely brought them to the surface. 
Community views of the company were sometimes completely 
contradictory, often partial, and frequently mistaken. Some 
attitudes were based on rumors concerning the company and its 
executives. They were spawned in part by the fact that the 
company was no longer as close to the community, and in part 
by the general malaise of distrust and disaffection toward all 
social institutions, including business, which descended on the 
United States in the 1960's and 1970's. 

A sampling of these attitudes is illustrative. ‘“The executives 
who built the company after World War II are all retiring, 
forced to retire, being demoted, or being replaced.” ‘“There is a 
growing split between the old and new management of the 
company.” “The new management ignores the community. It 
‘bad mouths’ Buchanan. It does not care as it once did about 
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the community and its Buchanan employees.’ “The channels of 
communication between the company and the community have 
broken down. The present management is inaccessible.” “Clark 
has not done as much as it should for Buchanan.” “The com- 
pany takes a neutral position on community problems. It won't 
really take a hand in their solution.” ‘The company runs the 
town, particularly the city government, the schools, and busi- 
ness." ““The company’s new corporate headquarters are cheaply 
constructed. They show that the company looks down on the 
community as a blue collar town and does not expect to stay 
here.’’ ““The company’s new headquarters are too elaborate and 
expensive. The money spent on them should have been invested 
in the community in other ways.” ‘Clark is going to pull all of 
its Operations out of Buchanan in the next few years and going 
South where labor is cheap and taxes are lower.” 

Against these critical views must be placed some long- 
standing community attitudes toward the company. ‘’Clark has 
made Buchanan.” ‘Clark is a good company to work for. 


Retirement benefits are good. Health benefits excellent.” 
“Clark has done a lot for Buchanan.” There are many in the 
community who subscribe to these views. Although the holders 
of these favorable opinions may be less vociferous, they stoutly 
defend the company in its relations with the community. 

What has happened to Clark and to the United States since 
World War || has also had its effect on the community’s attitude 
toward itself. Buchanan has taken on some of the attributes of a 
suburb, a bedroom community, and a satellite city. Many 
people who live in Buchanan do not work in Buchanan. The 
community is not completely at one with itself. This makes 
company-community relations both more difficult and in a way 
less significant to the company. 

The company’s views of Buchanan and of itself have also 
changed drastically over the last 70 years. At first the company 
was dependent in important respects upon the community. 
Together the village, the electric company, and the community 
provided the George R. Rich Manufacturing Company with low 
rent, inexpensive power, cheap water, nominal taxes, space to 
expand, and a good pool of local labor. Later (1906), the village 
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secured a new plant site and constructed a new building for the 
Celfor Tool Company to the company’s specifications. No 
doubt the company was grateful for the community’s help in its 
Anxious Years. 

It is also clear that the company coveted good relations with 
Buchanan and held the community in high regard from the time 
it came to town through the Second World War. Abundant 
evidence of how Clark felt about Buchanan during the first 40 
years of its history has already been presented, both in its 
words, but more importantly in its deeds. 

However, after World War I! the company changed, and so 
did its view of Buchanan. Change was necessary for the com- 
pany’s survival in the world of business. It had to diversify. It 
had to operate in places other than Buchanan. It could either go 
international, or eventually be swallowed up by its competition. 
lf Clark had chosen any other course, it would have failed to 
discharge its basic responsibility to society, not just to make a 
profit but to produce as economically as possible the goods 
which society needs. Although Buchanan itself does not buy 
what Clark makes in Buchanan, it also, like the company, is part 
of the larger society, enjoying its benefits and incurring its 
costs. 

After 1945 Buchanan was necessarily less important to 
Clark than it had once been. The company was no longer 
dependent on the community in any significant way. To be 
sure, Management of the company was still headquartered in 
the community, but it was increasingly preoccupied with things 
outside the community, and even outside of the United States. 
The company’s executives had less and less time for community 
affairs. The company had to bring in new people to assume new 
positions of responsibility that had nothing whatsoever to do 
with its Buchanan operations. Clark came to know less and less 
about Buchanan and its interfaces with the community, just as 
the community came to know less and less about the Clark 
Equipment Company. Indeed the company’s growth was so 
rapid in the three postwar decades that it outstripped its plant 
capacity, its finances, and its managerial resources, as weil as its 
ability to handle relations with the headquarters community 
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where it got its start. 

With all of the company’s growth and expansion it is not 
unlikely that at times Clark had no clear image of itself. Over a 
period of 40 years of more gradual and restricted growth, E. B. 
Clark and the men around him came to know what the com- 
pany was, and what it aspired to be. Small wonder that those 
who now direct the company and have to deal with dynamic 
expansion in a world of exploding populations, knowledge, 
technology, and expections, have directed relatively little of 
their attention to Clark’s relations with Buchanan. No doubt it 
was partly for this reason that company spokesmen in the last 
10 years have been constrained to make so many explicit state- 
ments of the company’s commitments to the community. 
Unfortunately, these statements have not changed attitudes, nor 
have they yet served as the base for the establishment of a new 
relationship between the community and the company. 
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PART FOUR 


Summary and Conclusions 


Clark and Buchanan have clearly reached a new stage in 
their relations with each other. A new relationship between 
company and community must be fashioned which reflects 
their long association, the company’s rapid expansion at home 
and abroad since World War II, recent changes in American 
values and views, particularly those related to business, and 
current community attitudes toward the company. 

Like most American corporations, Clark is now impelled by 
external forces in the community and the larger society to 
examine critically the nature and extent of its social responsi- 
bilities. One of its important responsibilities is to Buchanan and 
to its other plant communities. This must be balanced against 
its responsibilities to customers, suppliers, employees, and 
stockholders. 

Examination of the company’s community responsibilities 
will not be simple, nor will it be quickly accomplished. Neither 
corporations on the one hand, nor communities and society on 
the other, offer guidelines that can readily be applied by Clark 
to its relations with Buchanan. Company and community have 
only their past experience with each other to guide them, and a 
growing awareness that all is not well between them. 

Buchanan is even less prepared than Clark to examine their 
relationship. The community exists largely in abstract. It is 
made up of diverse institutions, groups, and problems, yet the 
whole community is something more than its parts. The com- 
munity does not speak with one voice. It is faced with a situa- 
tion it does not completely understand and with responsibilities 
to the company that are not defined. 

There is obvious need for the company consciously to deter- 
mine objectives, policies, and mechanisms for dealing with its 
relations with Buchanan, and with the other communities in 
which it operates. In this determination the company should 
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not wait until crises crop up or disaster strikes, as so many 
corporations have done. In waiting the company also runs the 
risk that additional complications will be injected into the situa- 
tion. Decisions made in an atmosphere of crisis or disaster are 
always more hazardous than those arrived at more deliberately 
in a calmer setting. 

Conscious objectives, policies, and mechanisms are espe- 
cially important in company-community situations like the one 
in which Clark and Buchanan now find themselves. What is 
appropriate in Buchanan may or may not be appropriate in any 
of the company’s other plant communities. The company 
operates in an environment of swift and visible change; the 
internal and external environment of Buchanan changes more 
slowly. Here the problem is one of lead and lag. 

In the development of objectives, policies, and mechanisms 
for Clark-Buchanan relations, the company might well study 
what other companies similar to Clark in age, size, and extent 
have done in communities more or less similar to Buchanan. 
Comparable situations are not numerous, but they can be 
found. Even the study of dissimilar situations might suggest 
ideas that could be adapted to the situation in Buchanan. 

The company’s objectives and policies with respect to 
Buchanan should be as specific and explicit as possible. They 
need not be written or proclaimed. It may not be possible or 
practical to go much beyond the generalizations made by com- 
pany spokesmen in the last 10 years, but an attempt should be 
made to do so. 

Whether the objectives and policies are general or specific, 
or are explicit or implicit, they should be known and under- 
stood by all concerned. This means they must be communi- 
cated, both within the company and to and within the com- 
munity. It also means they must be constantly reiterated. 
People forget. Even more important, their responsibilities and 
roles change both within the company and the community. 
New people, strangers to the community, also continuously 
come and go across the company-community scene. 

Objectives, policies, and mechanisms will need to be re- 
examined from time to time to bring them in line with current 
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realities. For example, some that were useful in the Roaring 
Twenties would have been quite inappropriate after the Second 
World War. 

Continuity in objectives and policies in community relations 
is also important. Objectives and policies should not be sud- 
denly changed. Rather they should evolve as the situation 
changes between company and community. The lessons of the 
_ history of Clark in Buchanan are clear on that point. 

Like the company’s objectives and policies, the mechanisms 
for their implementation should not be left to chance, but 
should be consciously devised and wisely employed. Otherwise 
good objectives and policies are worthless. The mechanisms, like 
objectives and policies, must be known and understood by 
those who will use them, both within the company and the 
community. The implementing mechanisms need not be elabor- 
ate or highly structured. They should be flexible and adaptable 
to change. Some will be formal, some informal. Some will and 
should be ad hoc. But the important thing is that whatever the 
mechanisms, they should not be neglected. 

In addition to the conscious determination and adoption of 
objectives, policies, and mechanisms for community relations, 
the company should seriously consider development of some 
kind of program with various segments of the community and 
for other segments. The principal interfaces between Clark and 
Buchanan that emerged from their long association have been 
described. In the discussion of these interfaces some of the 
possible content of such programs was suggested. 

Executive and employee participation in the Buchanan 
affairs should continue to be encouraged. When participation 
has been extensive, company-community relations were at their 
best. When it was low, the relations of company to community 
worsened. The nature and extent of participation should be 
periodically reviewed and realigned. 

Executive participation should not be left solely to the 
personal interests of individual executives. It should encompass 
all of the company’s major types of activities in Buchanan. It 
should extend through the several echelons of executives who 
are responsible for those activities, and not be limited to just a 
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few top corporate officials. Here again the evidence of history is 
clear. 

In line with contemporary realities of residence, executive 
participation in community affairs in Buchanan should take in 
some company executives who do not live in the city. This 
would not be a hardship because commuting in the area is easy. 

Participation in community affairs of employees, as well as 
executives, should be encouraged. Many times and in many 
places their participation is more effective than the participa- 
tion of those who bear titles. Employee participation should be 
recognized by the company and rewarded at appropriate times 
and in appropriate ways. 

Participation of top company executives in the community 
affairs of Buchanan is critical. The history of Clark in Buchanan 
during the past 70 years demonstrates this fact over and over 
again. Executive participation is significant in several ways. It 
serves aS an example for others in the company. It sets the 
pattern for relations with certain segments of the community. 
Leaders in the community want to interface with company 
decision makers, not just with those who implement decisions. 
This does not mean that company participation should be 
restricted to decision makers any more than it should be given 
to a single executive who is officially vested with the responsi- 
bility for community relations. Such a policy is neither practical 
nor supportable. 

In a sense participation in community affairs is everybody's 
business. The danger is that it will be nobody's business. The 
company should always be cognizant that traditions of partici- 
pation are more important than policies, written or unwritten. 

The company’s historical posture with respect to Buchanan 
should continue to be one of cooperation, not domination. 
That posture has served both Clark and Buchanan well. It 
should generally be one of low visibility, indirection, and quiet 
support. However, in some instances the company and its 
executives must visibly assume leadership, even strong leader- 
ship. If care is exercised in such instances, the risks to good 
relations between company and community will be minimized. 

Clark has a special problem of communication with the 
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community of Buchanan. Because the company has been in 
Buchanan so long it is difficult for the community to slough off 
old images and ways of thinking about the company. The prob- 
lems of Clark in today’s world are more complex than those of 
any past period in the company’s history. These problems are 
not easy for the company to communicate, or for Buchanan to 
understand. Furthermore, the company has some unique prob- 
_ lems in its operations in Buchanan. Buchanan itself is also 
unique among the company’s plant communities. 

In contrast to the company, Buchanan cannot have explicit 
objectives or policies with respect to its relations with Clark or 
with any other company, enterprise, institution, or group in the 
city because no institution or group represents the entire com- 
munity. Local government comes closest to being repre- 
sentative, but it is not representative of all elements of the 
community, either in theory or in practice. The scope of its 
interests are particularized. Its processes are strictly political. Its 
viewpoint and its plans are essentially short-range. 

The other major institutions of the community — business, 
industry, schools, and churches — are even less representative. 
They are more limited in scope and more restricted in their 
processes than government. Their viewpoints are not only short- 
range, but they are also fragmented. They are not equipped to 
deal with a single company like Clark on an individual basis, no 
matter how large the company bulks in community affairs. 

However, if the company is to have a viable relationship to 
the community it must relate to each of these major institutions 
in some way on problems of the community. The threat to 
good company-community relations is that neither the com- 
pany nor the community’s major institutions will make a 
serious, continuous effort to stay in touch with each other and 
work together on problems in which they have a common 
interest. 

Clark and Buchanan clearly have many common interests. 
The vitality, efficiency, and economy of local government is 
one. The quality of the local schools, as well as their economy 
and efficiency, is another. The health and vitality of the other 
community institutions and organizations comprise a third area 
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of common interest. Organizations that represent the city’s 
businessmen, industrialists, and professional people are espe- 
cially important to the company. Clark also shares with the 
community a direct interest in the preservation of a strong 
economic base for Buchanan. This interest would cover such 
projects as revitalization of the central business district, possible 
creation of an industrial park, and expansion of the area’s 
private recreational facilities. 

Clark and Buchanan likewise share a common interest in the 
preservation and improvement of the quality of life in the 
community. Specifically, this would include such problems as 
the housing and health of senior citizens, human relations 
(particularly those related to minorities), welfare, recreational 
facilities for youth, and the physical environment. 

In working together on their common interests toward 
common goals, the company, segments of the community, and 
the community as a whole should recognize that there are real 
limits to their respective responsibilities and capabilities. They 
should try together and separately to define these limits in full 
knowledge that they can never be precise or permanent. More- 
over, complete agreement on what these limits are should not 
be expected, either within the company and community, or 
between them. But in the effort to describe the limits of their 
respective responsibilities and capabilities, company and com- 
munity will have laid the strongest possible foundation for good 
relations. 

Two illustrations may be helpful, one applicable to the com- 
pany, the other to the community. Both involve company and 
community relations. 

Company spokesmen have said that Clark wishes to be a 
good corporate citizen. What might be the limits of such citizen- 
ship insofar as local government is concerned? The company 
might decide as a matter of policy to register its interest in the 
problems facing the City Commission; to be well informed on 
these problems and see that its employees are well informed; to 
encourage community and company discussion of local govern- 
ment issues; to urge employees to vote; to take positions on 
selected community issues of transcendent importance to the 
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company; and to support occasional public service on the part 
of its executives and employees. Or the company might decide 
to select from among these policies, or to adopt none of them. 
By its choice the company sets limits to its responsibilities to 
local government. 

A second illustration concerns the planning role of local 
government. The City Commission might decide to limit its 
- planning activities strictly to governmental functions. Or it 
might decide to depart at times into areas of planning that are 
of primary importance to private groups, such as the downtown 
merchants. Or it might go into planning related to other com- 
munity institutions, such as the local schools. The government 
of Buchanan has done some planning in all these areas, not 
always with success. In what areas of planning can it best serve 
the community? That is the question of limitation local govern- 
ment must answer. Since all of these areas are of concern to the 
company in its relations to the community, the answer is 
important to Clark as well as to Buchanan. 

The history of Clark and Buchanan shows there will always 
be immediate problems within the framework of their common 
interests that will, or should command both company and 
community attention. Here responsibilities will need to be 
jointly delimited, programs perhaps jointly conceived, and 
priorities jointly determined. Alcoholism, drug abuse, 
delinquency, and vandalism are among the current problems 
that affect both company and community. 

In its relations with Clark and with itself Buchanan has a 
number of “hangups.’’ Some are myths. Some are only partially 
valid. Others are all too real. 

The community seems to suffer at times from an inferiority 
complex with respect to the company, especially to its highly 
trained technical and professional personnel. At times Buchanan 
exhibits a small town psychosis. It is defensive or apologetic in 
its attitudes and actions. 

Some people in Buchanan feel that the community has a 
blue collar mentality which it cannot shake. Others feel that 
nothing can be done in the community without at least a nod 
from Clark, or the concurrence of certain individuals in its 
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employ. Still others believe there is a leadership vacuum in the 
community, created in part by the lack of participation of Clark 
executives in community affairs. “Oh, where are the leaders of 
yesteryear,”” they lament. ‘‘Where are the Hanlins, the Rosses, 
and the Bonners?” 

Non-involvement of the citizenry in public affairs is the 
complaint of many residents. There is widespread opinion that 
segments of the community never can and never will pull 
together on any project of significance. The community, they 
believe, is hopelessly fragmented. 

The lack of pride in the community is sometimes deplored. 
The presumption is usually that local pride was once abundant. 
Clark and Buchanan are frequently charged with being overly 
conservative. These viewpoints and attitudes have one thing in 
common. They are all counsels of despair. To paraphase the 
words of the immortal Pogo, ‘“We have met the enemy and it is 
they, not us.’’ But perhaps Pogo was right. The enemy of good 
company-community relations may be “us’’ (company and 
community), and not “‘they” (whoever “‘they”’ are). 

A more constructive approach for the community to take in 
its relations to the company would be to move somewhat more 
into the mainstreams of American life and world affairs. At the 
turn of the century the community received its news of the 
nation and world in a column or two of the Record, its weekly 
paper. Most of the remainder of each issue was taken up with 
personal items, advertisements, serial stories, and “boiler plate.”’ 
Information about community matters, including the company, 
was exchanged daily at the post office and on the street. An 
enormous gap separates the period when the Rich company 
came to Buchanan and the year 1976. The tremendous improve- 
ments that have been made in transportation and communi- 
cation since the turn of the century helped to create that gap, 
but only partially to fill it. The community should work to 
bridge that gap just as the company has done. 

While Buchanan should move closer to the environment that 
envelops the company, it should strive at the same time to 
retain its individuality, humanity, and atmosphere of freedom. 
These are the characteristics of small towns where more and 
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more Americans wish to work and live. 

Fortunately, the community is not devoid of ideas of the 
ways and mechanisms by which Clark and Buchanan might 
improve their relations to each other. Clearly not all of them are 
possible or practical. They are neither panaceas, nor are they 
prescriptions that must be taken to insure healthy company- 
community relations. But they merit consideration. 

Among the suggestions advanced are the following: 
formation of a small, independent group of citizens dedicated 
to the improvement of Buchanan and the community’s relations 
with Clark; occasional company seminars on Clark’s relations 
with Buchanan; reactivation of a stronger Community Develop- 
ment Committee in the Buchanan Area Chamber of Commerce; 
establishment of a Goals for Buchanan committee to set and 
reset goals periodically for the community, utilizing both 
proven and innovative devices to insure citizen participation; 
and assignment of the company’s public relations counsel to 
come up with suggestions concerning company-community 
relations. Finally, some have suggested the designation of a 
small group of Clark executives concerned with Clark's oper- 
ations in Buchanan, (including both those who live inside and 
outside the city, plus perhaps a few corporate officials) to brain- 
storm Clark-Buchanan relations and develop short and long-run 
recommendations for both the company and the community. 
Consideration of the ideas underlying all these suggestions will 
elicit other, perhaps better ideas. From among them the com- 
pany and community can choose which to pursue. 

No one can predict the future of Clark and Buchanan. The 
company is a competitive enterprise and operates in a sector of 
industry (capital equipment) that is particularly sensitive to 
cyclical fluctuations. Under pressures of competition, tech- 
nological change, and economic conditions, the company may 
have to alter or modify its operations in Buchanan. If that time 
comes, it may be presumed that the company will make every 
effort to ease the adjustment just as it did in Berrien Springs in 
1949 and in Camberley, England, in 1975. Fortunately, up to 
this time the company has been growing and expanding, espe- 
cially since World War II. However, it would be foolish to 
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believe this process would go on indefinitely, or at the same 
rate. Both company and community must face this eventuality. 

Buchanan’s situation with respect to Clark is more difficult. 
It is a small community with problems of its own, and those 
which it shares with the company and the larger society. It is 
not growing. It too is not in complete control of its destiny. It 
cannot act swiftly or decisively because it is a community in a 
free democratic society. Progress on its problems takes time, 
sometimes a lot of time, even though the objective is defined 
and the will is there. But like the company, it is beginning to 
understand, perhaps in a more general way, what its responsi- 
bilities are to the company and to itself. 

Clark and Buchanan have lived together for more than three 
score years and ten. And based upon the long history which 
they share, both company and community will have many more 
good years ahead of them in their relations to each other, if 
they will continue to come together to address their common 
problems, just as they have done so often in the past. 
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